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A radio talk by Miss Florence E. Ward, Regional Agent for the 

Eastern States, Extension Service, U. S. De'partment of Agriculture, de- 
livered through Station WrC and 32 other stations associated with the. 
National Broadcasting Company, November 9, 1929. 


Will you come with me, on a magic carpet, for the briefest glimpse 
of what is happening today, as a result of extension work, in farm 


homes 
and coiltimunities? 


First, we'll glance at the farm kitchen of Mrs. Cole, of Middlesex 
County, New Jersey. A prize-winning kitchen — that's why there are so 
many women here to see it. There's a line of motors drawn up to the 
farm yard gate, banners flying. Mrs. Cole, the happy contest-winner, 

is ]pointing out the features of the transformed kitchen. She is telling 
how her husband helped her. Be elevated the back-breaking sink, 
range and 

table. He put in this window, to replace a needless door. See how the 
morning sunsiiine floods the room? We'd like to stay longer — but the 
magic carpet is moving gently in the wind. Here we are, in lov;a. 


Is this a style show? It surely isl Here, in a community hall, 4CO 
farm women, young, middle-aged and older, are viewing a style shov/ 
the climax of the season's clothing project. Twelve v/ell-dressed 
women, 

selected because their results are out- standing, appear in garments 
designed 

by their own hands. Each garment worn, has been carefully worked 
out, as 

to becomingness, durability and general fitness. Color, line and texture 
are adapted to the personality of the wearer. See this renovated and 
re- 

modeled dress that looks like new? Notice the beautiful material in the 
one next to it. This dress cost no more than a ready-made cheaper 
looking 

garment. It represents discriminating taste and selection, and a few 
hours 

of skilled labor. 


This street costume, with coat removed, is lovely for afternoon. Tlie 
woman standing next has on a dress which may be transformed for 
evening 

wear by removing the sleeves. 


Note the comfortably shod feet, and the perfect poise of the women, 
a result of learning how to wear their clothes, as well as how to 
make 

them. 


Their modish felt hats were made at a cost of less than $1,00. No 
v/onder these v/omen look happy. Theirs is the self-assurance which 
comes 


from being well and Comfortably dressed. 


Now we must sail av/ay to Montana to the farm home of Mr, and 
Mrs, 

Ferguson, Here they are in the living room — a mellowed, restful , 
and 

interesting rendezvous, for members of this farm family and their 
neighoors. Vdio would ever guess that this inviting room used to be 
commonplace, comfortless, and drab? The added window and broad 
fire- 

place, the commodious, re-upholstered chairs and couch, the drop 
light, 

the table, with books easily accessible on open shelves, all beckon 


"Come and rest, come and read, come and sing, come and laugh 
around the 

family hearth." This living room tells the story of a community demon- 
stration in which Mr. Ferguson and his wife, the specialist from the 
college, , 

and a committee from the community, all had a part. Adiniring 
observers 

comment upon every detail of the transformed room, neighbor John 
Says to 

his wife Mary; "We could do this in our house. " 


In California we see a group of mothers with young children. Vdiat 
fine healthy youngsters they are] Yihat bright eyes, sun-tanned bodies, 
straight legs and backsi A young woman is now taking these toddlers 
out- 

doors to play in the sunshine. They laugh at their play, notice what 
white, strong, even teeth they have? no, it's not the California climate. 
These children have alv/ays had the food which supplies material good 
teeth 

are made of. All these youngsters are enrolled in a 15-year "Good 
Growth" 

project. This project has now been under way for five years in 
California, 

with 90 demonstrators in 9 countries. These children were enrolled in 
the 

project before birth, because their mothers knew that the child's first 
teeth are developed largely before the child is born. 


What a splendid thing, for mothers to have the benefit of scientific 
kno'wledge in building strong teeth for boys and girls. It is hard to 
estimate what it will mean to these children in satisfaction as well as 
in money, to have well developed teeth built to give a life-time of 


service. 


There are many, many other things I'd like to show you today — 
things 

I'd like to tell you, too, about extension work, and how it makes the 
world 

a better place to live in. But the magic carpet is moving toward 
home — 

and magic carpets never wait, even for extension workers! 


The Story of a Zebra Woodpecker 
By BELLE ROE SIZER 


AMERICAN FORESTS - May 1926 


EARLY one morning last spring | was awakened 

by a strange noise. My curicsity aroused, | 

arose and took a peep through the window. | 

discovered that the queer sounds came from a saucy 
looking bird with a bright scarlet head, who had perched 
himself on the limb of a dead tree that stood near my 
window. At sight of me, he was gone like a flash. 

But the next morning and many mornings thereafter he 
returned and, when | appeared at the window, he grad- 


ually became less afraid, his bright black eyes inspecting 
me closely. After several days of this wary scrutiny, he 
seemed to satisfy himself that no harm threatened him 
and he went about his business, which proved to be 

that of housebuilding. 


After lengthy examination of several more or less 
promising tree sites, he finally selected a spot three feet 
from the top of a large broken limb that stood upright 
on the old dead tree near my window. Here he began 
industriously to peck a little round hole about the size of 
a dime. But after three hours of steady pecking and 
drilling he seemed to have accomplished very little. At 
last quite exhausted, he stopped work altogether, and 
viewed his work with an air of discouragement. | feel 
sure he was disheartened by the slow progress he had 
made, for he flew away and did not return until late in 
the afternoon. The next day he pecked a little here and 
there, but not with any spirit. Finally he stopped work 
altogether, flew away and was absent the whole day. 
Just before sunset his indescribable but happy squeak- 
squawk brought me rushing to the window. We were 
good friends now, and | called to him trying to imitate 
his talk. He stopped; listened attentively with head on 
one side, and then anew house- 

building, taking a position a foot below his first attempt. 
He worked happily and cheerfully all day long, resting 
very little, and at sunset he flew away to return early 
started his work of the next morning. 


When the hole was large enough for him to enter, he 
seemed to delight in hopping in and out, uttering cries 
of pleasure. 


He worked steadily at his task several 
hours a day for over a week. 


When he reached wood that was dead and soft, 

he would come out with great 

mouthfuls, sticking out on all sides like a badly dis- 
arranged mustache. 


The saucy little sparrows came and tried to drive my 
red-head away. They held council in a nearby tree, and 
finally flew in a body—twenty or more—to his tree. 
They swarmed over him and around him, some of the 


bolder making little dashes at him, all the while uttering 
sharp notes ; they scolded him long and loud; they threat- 
ened him with sharp little bills that snapped menacingly. 


But all to no purpose, for with his 

zebra-like coat drawn tightly around him, he hung just 

outside his door, head down and body stiff, plastered flat 
against the tree. In this position he remained, although 

the noisy committee waited upon him nearly the whole morning 
With Quaker-like patience, he waited for the storm to blow over; 
without bluster and with no show of fight. 


After having exhausted every effort to dislodge him 

the sparrows departed, a few at a time until all were 
gone, except one little sparrow that betook herself to a 
higher limb, and waited. She was slender and well 
groomed. Among her tail feathers were two white ones, 
and in each wing there was also a white feather. After 

a time the little home-builder raised his nead, and finding 
all his enemies gone, shook himself, uttered two or three 
low peeps and resumed work as though nothing had 
happened. 


The sparrow remained near while the work went on, 
and left only after the builder had stopped for the day. 
She came every morning after this for several days, 
always taking a position on a limb near the woodpecker 
and watching him intently. She would often utter soft 
little noises as if to attract his attention, but he paid 

not the slightest notice. Other sparrows would come 

to try to coax her away, but she would not listen to 
them. | was much perplexed, but a little girl, wno was 
an interested watcher, suggested an answer to the spar- 
row’s behavior. 


“| know,” she cried, delightedly, “the little sparrow 
wants to be the red-head’s wife. 


She thinks him the most beautiful mate, and so 
clever at house building that no other sparrow would 
have half so handsome a home.” 


This proved, in part at least, to be true. But the 

romance which the little girl saw in the making was soon 
dispelled, for that very day, when the home builder was 
absent a moment, the little sparrow took possession of 


the partly built house, and after her came one of her 
own tribe——Mr. Sparrow,—carrying a few small straws, 
which he quickly deposited within. Upon Mr. Red- 

head’s return they both popped out of the doorway and sat 
a little way off watching him, | thought a little fearfully ; 
for when he saw what they had done, he broke out in a 
torrent of abuse, using language, | am sure, that only 
such an outrage could have provoked. He flew at these 
bold robbers and, putting them to rout, scattered their 
few belongings right and left. Time and time again he 
had this to do, for the little couple seemed determined 
to set up housekeeping in his home. But after many 
unsuccessful attempts to establish themselves, the spar- 
rows reluctantly flew away, not to return. 


After many days of hard labor the red-headed car- 
penter at last finished his home. But instead of flying 
away for a little holiday, he seemed so captivated by his 
work, that he could not leave except for a little while 
sarly in the morning and late in the afternoon, when he 
would go pecking and tapping nearby in search of food. 
The rest of the day he could be found jealously guarding 
his home, either hanging on the outside of the tree, his 
tail out-spread and stiff, with head close to entrance, or 
peeping out from the inside with only his bright eyes 
and part of his head showing. 


Half the summer was now gone and still this gay 
bachelor seemed perfectly happy in a state of single- 
blessedness 


However, contrary to his old habits, he 
began to be absent half a day at a time. 


One morning 

at seven o'clock, | was aroused by a great chatter and 
clatter of strange sounds that seemed to come from my 
bird-neighbor’s tree. The voices were high pitched and 
excited. Tiptoeing to the window, | saw first, Mr. Red- 
head, feathers all puffed out, and badly excited, screech- 
ing loudly, and near by was what seemed to be the bride, 
equally excited and loud voiced. Both were jabbering at 
the same time. They were using a different set of notes 
than | had heard before, “Chip-p-p, chipp-chipp, cath-a- 
raw-chipp, chipp-chee-e-e.” The hubbub was dreadful 

At the end of half an hour, however, they calmed down. 


The little stranger presently 

slipped in the door; she remained but a few seconds and 
then bobbed out again. It was then that | got a good 
look at her. She darker than the male, 

black with white markings, with a little red hat on her 
head. She was thin and scrawny with long neck and 
rather untidy looking coat. 


and long continued. 
was other, almost 


Her companion strutted 

proudly on a limb near her, but she viewed him calmly, 
even speculatively as if she were considering his proposal. 
Suddenly she again entered his little, round doorway, 
while he stayed on the outside, patiently awaiting her 
return 


When she came out, it was evident that some- 

thing had gone wrong. She looked like a scold and so 
she proved. It is true she did not place her hands on 
her hips, while she lambasted him, but she did lower 
her head, stretch her neck, flatten her wings, and with 
head bobbing up and down to the accompanyment of a 
storm of angry bird-words, she told him just what she 
thought of him and his home. 


My poor friend tried to say something in his own 
defense, but she only screamed the louder, and finally 
flew swiftly away. He watched her go, making no at- 
tempt to follow, but sat still and quiet in a daze. 

After a little he came to himself, uttered a few little notes and 
flitted to his doorway. After making a careful examina- 
tion all around its smooth surface, he entered, and was 
out again in a few seconds examining thoughtfully both 
the entrance and the interior. He soon brightened up, 
even uttering his happiest notes; to him the trouble was 
now quite clear, while for bachelor’s quarters his home 
was large, even commodious; for a family it was al- 
together too small. With this discovery he perked up 

at once, took on a brisk air, and without delay began a 
vigorous pecking. For two hours, he worked indus- 
tiously, after which he flew away to gather some 
breakfast. 


| wish | might say that the little visitor returned, that 

in due course of time a lovely family of baby redheads 
made their appearance, and that they all lived happily to- 
gether in their little home. But as this is an absolutely 
true story, | feel constrained to tell it just as it hap- 
pened. The little chattering nervous creature that | 
thought was to be his mate, never returned to the home 
of Mr. Readhead. If he suffered because she jilted him, 
he did not let the world know. He did not take long 

trips now, but stayed at home and sang and drummed, 
and pecked. Never for a moment did he mope, but lived 
a careless, carefree, happy life as any old bachelor might 
live. 


| believe he rather liked to have me stand at the win- 
dow and watch him. Certainly he was not in the least 
afraid of me, for it mattered not what he was doing, he 
never paused for a moment because of my presence, but 
would always utter a little note of greeting whenever | 
appeared. 


But the pleasure and delight that was mine at having 

so intimate acquaintance with this happy little creature, 
was soon to end, for one day some men came to remove 
the old dead tree. One climbed into the limbs to place 

a rope around the trunk so that the tree could be guided 
away from the house when it fell. The brave little bird 
disputed his encroachment with harsh cries, and when the 
tree swayed badly, descended the trunk farther than | 
had ever seen him before. He did not stop until he 

was within five feet of the man’s head, and there he 
clung making harsh threatening sounds all the while. 

As the tree swayed more and more, he became increas- 
ingly excited, abandoning his post and circling around 
and around the trunk. It was not until the tree went 
down with a loud crashing sound that my little friend 
took wing and flew to another tree nearby, crying 

loudly. 


For several days he lingered in the neighborhood, 
often coming to drum on the tin eaves above my win- 
dow. Finally he went away and | did not see or hear 
him for a week. But one early morning | again heard 
his cheerful voice, and in a moment he was drumming 
at the old familiar stand. He stopped drumming and 


chirped a greeting, and then flew to the hollow tree 
across the street. This was the last time | ever saw 
my little friend, who for many months had been a 
source of genuine pleasure and entertainment to me. 
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THE HOME OF THE _PUPPET-PLAY. 


An Address delivered by Richard Pischel on assuming the 
office of Rector of the Kbniglichc Vereinigte Fricdrichs- 
Universitiit, Halle - Wittenberg, on the I2th July, 1900. 


MOST HONOURABLE ASSEMBLY ! 


Among the ineffaceable impressions which we 

retain from earliest childhood to ripest old age, we 
must include the recollection of the time when we first 
heard from our mother's lips the immortal fairy tales 
of Snow-white and the Seven Dwarfs, Dame Holle 

and Goldilocks, and Little Red Riding Hood and 

the wicked wolf. Our delight in all these beings 


became still greater when we saw them afterwards 
in flesh and blood before us on the stage. Nowadays 
the Christmas fairy tales are produced for children 
with lavish splendour, and owing to the gorgeous 
externals the simple story is often not duly appre- 
ciated. But those of us who were children in the 
fifties and sixties or earlier in the nineteenth century, 
had to be content with plainer fare. In those days 
the stage consisted of a platform erected in a room 
only partially lighted by oil-lamps, and furnished 

with wooden benches, the actors being puppets. Yet 
the thrill of expectancy with which we, the children 
of that time, sat before the homely curtain was as 
great as it is to-day ; the eagerness with which we 
followed the performance was perhaps even greater. 


The birthplace of fairy tales has long been recognized 
to be India. They wandered from India to Persia, 

and thence the Arabs brought them to Europe. But 
the original home of puppet-plays still remains quite 
obscure. The problem is also more difficult to solve 
because the sources flow but feebly. Fairy tales were 
early written down in Sanskrit, Pali, and Prakrit; no 
single puppet-play has been handed down to us from 
antiquity. A place in literature was at once readily 
accorded to fairy tales, and all classes of people heard 
and read them with equal interest. The art of the 
puppet-player was always more or less a ' mystery,' re- 
ceiving no substantial encouragement from the cultured 
classes. Xenophon, in his Symposion, makes the 
puppet-player from Syracuse assert that he esteems 
fools above other men ; they being the spectators 

of his puppet-plays, and consequently his means of 
livelinood.1l This is hardly borne out by facts. Adults 

of all stations and degrees of education have at times 
been unable to withstand the fascination of the 
puppet-play. The puppet-player Potheinos was so 

much run after in Athens, that the Archons gave 

up to him the very stage on which the dramas 

of Euripides had excited the enthusiasm of the 
populace.2 France, in the time of Moliere and 
Beaumarchais, England, under Shakespeare and 

C Sheridan,3 Germany, in the days of Goethe and Schiller, 
had numerously attended marionette shows, which 

at times proved formidable rivals to the theatrical 
companies.4 Puppet-players were also summoned 


to the courts of princes,5 and the Emperor Joseph Il, 
in company with his guests, visited in 1876 the 
Kasperle theatre in the Leopoldstadt in Vienna.0O 

But these must still be regarded as exceptional cases. 
For the most part, the puppet-play continued to be 
the favourite child of the mass of the people, and 
only the stepchild of the cultured classes. And this 
is easily understood. The puppet-play appeals most 
strongly to the people because to them it owes its 
“rigin. Precisely for this reason, however, it is often 
a clearer mirror of the thoughts and feelings of the 
people than more finished poetry, and is in many 
cases the vehicle of old traditions. As a confirmation 
of this | need only cite the puppet-play of Dr. Faust. 
It is not improbable that the puppet-play is in reality 
everywhere the most ancient form of dramatic repre- 
sentation. Without doubt this is the case in India. 
And there, too, we must look for its home. 


The words for 'puppet' in Sanskrit are putrika, 
dithitrkd 7,' pitttali, puttalikd, all of which mean ‘little 
daughter,’ and also pdficdlikd, of which the meaning- 
is doubtful.8 Of these the words pnttall and puttalikd 
have, as their form indicates, been adopted into 
Sanskrit from the vernaculars in which they still 

exist to the present day.-' In ancient India puppets 
were made out of wool,10 wood, buffalo-horn, and ivory, 
and these playthings were quite as popular long ago 
with the girls of that country as they are with our 
girls at the present day.11 A broken doll was then 
the cause of as many tears as would be shed nowa- 
days; indeed, it was proverbially said of anyone 

who had caused his own misfortune and then lamented 
over it, that he was crying after breaking his own 
doll.12 In India even grown-up people enjoyed 

playing with puppets. Vatsyayana, in his Treatise 

on Love, advises not only boys but also young men 
to join the girls and young women in their games 
with puppets, aS a means of gaining their affections.1' 
In the Mahabharata Princess Uttara and her friends 
entreat Arjuna (whose son Uttara shortly afterwards 
married) to bring back with him from his campaign 
against the Kurus fine, gaily-coloured, delicate, and 
soft garments for their dolls.14 Puppets might even 
become dangerous rivals to deities. A legend runs 15 
that Parvatl, wife of the god Siva, made herself such 


a beautiful doll, that she thought it necessary to 
conceal it from the eyes of her husband. She carried 
it far away to the Malaya mountain, but visited it 
every day, that she might adorn it. S'iva, rendered 
suspicious by her long absence, stole after her, saw the 
doll, fell in love with it, and gave it life. There is 

also an early mention made of puppets worked by 
machinery. We read in the Kathasaritsagara, the 

great collection of tales by the Kashmiri Somadeva, 
that Somaprabha, the daughter of the A sura Maya, 

a celebrated mechanician, brought as a present to her 
friend Princess Kalingasena a basket of mechanical 
wooden puppets, constructed by her father. There 

was a wooden peg in each of the puppets, and when 
this was touched, one of them flew through the air, 
fetched a wreath, and returned when ordered ; another, 
when desired, brought water in the same way ; a third 
danced, and a fourth carried on conversation.16 This 
delighted Kalingasena so much that she neglected 

her meals in order to play with them. Somadeva 

was not born until the eleventh century of our era, but 
his work is only a Sanskrit adaptation of the oldest 
collection of Indian fairy tales, the Brhatkatha of 
Gunadhya. This work, which was written in Paisacl, 

one of the most ancient Prakrit dialects, has 
unfortunately not yet been discovered. Talking 

dolls must not, however, be considered as a mere 
invention of storytellers. Among the social amuse- 
ments mentioned in the Treatise on Love 17 we find 

a game called pdfUdldnuydnam~ or the * mimicry of 
puppets,’ which, according to the commentator, con- 
sisted in the players mimicking the voices and actions 
of puppets. Mithila, the capital of Videha in Eastern 
India, is mentioned as the place where this amuse- 
ment was most in vogue.18 Talking puppets were 

also introduced on the stage. In this case they were 
not, as a rule, worked by internal mechanism, but 

by means of a thread (sutra\ manipulated by the 
puppet-player. This arrangement prevailed in ancient 
Greece (where marionettes were called vevpoatraara, 
i.e. * things drawn by threads '), and, as a general 
rule, in the Middle Ages and also in modern times. An 
allusion to such puppets moved by threads (sutraprotd), 
made of wood, is found as far back as the Mahabharata. 
In this work men are compared to puppets, inasmuch 
as they have no will of their own, but are subject to 


the control of God, and receive in turn from Him joy 
and sorrow, pleasure and pain. The actions of human 
beings are controlled by a power external to them, 

in the same way as are the movements of a properly 
constructed wooden puppet (ddrumayt yosa}. This 
idea is worked out at length in the Mahabharata, 
where it is referred to as an old legend (itihasa 
purdtana\ and thus still greater antiquity is claimed 
for it.19 In the fifth act of his Balaramayana 20 
Rajasekhara, who flourished early in the tenth century, 
introduces two jointed puppets constructed by the 
mechanic Visarada, the best pupil of the Asura 

Maya, of whom mention has already been made. 

One of the puppets represented Slta, who was carried 
off by the demon Ravana, the other her foster-sister 
Sindurika. A starling that could speak Prakrit 
fluently,21 even in verse, was placed in the mouth of 
the puppet representing Sita ; while the puppet-player, 
who appeared as the demon, spoke in Sanskrit and 
Prakrit 22 for the other puppet, which took the leading 
part. Talking starlings are frequently mentioned in 
Indian literature, and the teaching of parrots and 
starlings to speak belonged to the sixty-four arts 
necessary to the education of a girl in India.23 In 
Rajasekhara's drama the starling played his part 
remarkably well. Indeed, the two puppets imitated 

the originals so closely that Ravana took them for 
living beings. It was only when he embraced Slta 

that he found out his mistake, and exclaimed, " This 
does not feel like a woman." However, he caused 

the puppets to be brought to his palace for his 
diversion. Absurd as this incident is, we must yet 

be grateful to Rajasekhara for it. It is the only 
passage in the whole of Indian literature where 
puppets appear on the stage in a Sanskrit drama, and, 
what is still more important, we learn from it the 
name for puppet-player in the tenth century. He 

is called sutradhdra, i.e. 4 threadholder' (5, 5 ; 7, 77), 
which corresponds to the epithet sntraprota, ' attached 
to threads,’ applied to puppets in the Mahabharata.24 
And sutradluir is still the name for a puppet-player in 
India at the present day. Puppet-plays are mentioned 
in ancient25 and modern-11 writings on India, and are 
at the present time the only form of dramatic repre- 
sentation known to the country people.27 As was 
generally the case in India in ancient time, so also 


at the present day puppets are moved by threads.28 
In the drama, as we find it in its most artistically 
developed form in Sanskrit and Prakrit, the stage- 
manager comes forward at the beginning of the piece, 
utters the blessing, and then introduces the prologue 
on the stage. This stage-manager is called, as in the 
puppet-play, sntradjiara, ' threadholder.' From this 
fact, as early as 1879, a native scholar of European 
education, Shankar Pandurang Pandit by name, 

drew the reasonable conclusion that performances 

by puppets and paper figures must have preceded 
those by human beings.29 Otherwise it is impossible 
to conceive how the term sutradjidra, i.e. ' thread- 
holder,’ could be applied to a stage- manager, who 
has nothing whatever to do with threads. Now we 
learn from the Indian dramatists that in old days the 
sutradhdra appeared and arranged a short introductory 
piece, consisting either of dancing, songs, and instru- 
mental music, or of songs and instrumental music 
only, or simply one of these three. Originally this 
introductory piece was of considerable length ; it was 
gradually cut shorter and shorter, until it was finally 
almost abolished.30 At the close of this first piece the 
sutradhara retired, and in old days he was followed 
on the stage by another man, who resembled him 

in manner and appearance, and who was dressed in 
accordance with the subject of the play. He made 
known the poet's name, and intimated the subject 

of the piece, thus speaking the prologue as it was 
understood in the ancient drama. Later on he was 
completely abolished. He does not appear in any 

of the pieces preserved to us,31 for one sutradhdra 
managed everything, as the writers on Rhetoric 
expressly state.32 This second manager was called 
sthdpaka* ' the setter up,’ an expression which up to 
this time has never been successfully explained.33 
Except in this case, the word is applied only to the 
priest who had to set up the images of the gods, 
when they were solemnly consecrated. On the stage 
the sthdpaka was originally the setter up of the 
puppets.31 


The art of the puppet-player was a two-sided one. 
He was not only an exhibiting but also a constructive 
artist; i.e., he brought the puppets on the stage and 
spoke for them, and also made and mended them 


himself. As one man seldom understood both duties 
equally well, it was a common arrangement for two 
to enter into temporary or permanent partnership. 

So in France, in 1717, Carolet was associated as 
poet with Bertrand and his son-in-law and successor, 
Bienfait, as puppet-players ;35 in German)-, Reibehand, 
by profession a tailor, from 1734 head of a theatrical 
company, with Lorenz.36 Of the famous puppet- 
players Dreher and Schiitz, who in 1804 achieved 
such striking success in Berlin with their performance 
of " Faust," the former was rather the practical, the 
latter the literary artist, who had himself tried his 
hand at poetry.37 When a man united in himself 
both talents, he usually belonged to the working class. 
For example, the above-mentioned puppet-player in 
France, Bertrand, was originally a gilder.38 Powell, 
who in the beginning of the eighteenth century 
temporarily ruled the London stage, was an ex- 
tremely clever mechanician.39 In the same way in 
German)-, early in the nineteenth century, there was 
the unequalled Geiselbrecht, who, as well as his 
son-in-law, Tendler, was a wood-carver from Berchtes- 
gaden,and is well known t»> many people from Storm's 
splendid novel "Pole Poppenspaler." Mechanics and 
tailors were, by their training, particularly fitted for 
one side of the puppet-player's art. Next to them 

on the list of puppet -players and showmen we find 
a profession represented which otherwise is not 
usually a source of pleasure to mankind, that of 

a dentist, or what was its primitive equivalent. In 
the reign of Louis XIV, the famous French puppet- 
player Jean Brioche (whose constant companion, the 
monkey Fagotin, has become a typical and proverbial 
term to denote French puppet-players), was a tooth- 
drawer ;4() while in Germany, about 1736, Johann 
Ferdinand Beck, who called himself " Head of a high 
princely privileged high-German Saxon company of 
comedians to the Court of Waldeck," was previously 
" Dentist and Jackpudding in vulgar farces."41 


It was probably much the same in India as in 

Europe. | have already mentioned that Maya and 
Visarada, the only two puppet-makers whose names 
we know, are described as mechanicians.42 We are 
eentitled to assume that in the puppet-show the sutra- 
dhdra was the actor, who moved the puppets and 


spoke for them ; the sthapaka the man whose duties 
consisted, first and foremost, in making, mending, 

and putting them on the stage. However that 'may 
be, it is certain that two of the most important 
members of the personnel of the oldest Indian stage 
have, as their names show, been taken over from the 
puppet-play. And this is not the only fact which 

tends to prove that the Indian drama was developed 
out of the puppet-play. Other facts point to the 

Same conclusion. 


The art of dramatic expression in India dates from 
very ancient times. Even the oldest monument of 
Indian literature, the Rgveda, of which the earliest 
parts date back to 3,000 years B.C., contains more 
than a dozen hymns in the form of dialogue and 

eof partially dramatic construction. On solemn occa- 
sions, such as that of the sacrifice of a horse, it was 
the custom in Vedic times to recite old histories and 
songs, and the performers, the priests of the Rgveda 
and the Yajurveda, spoke turn about.43 On the day 
of a Mahavrata an Arya and a Siidra appeared, who 
disputed about a skin ;44 and at the ceremony of the 
purchase of Soma a buyer and a seller were introduced,. 
who held an animated conversation about the price. 
The buyer makes his offer, the seller raises his price. 
If the Soma-dealcr proved refractor}', the purchaser- 
was bound to tear the Soma from him, and also to 
take away the gold and the co\v which he had given 
for the Soma. If the dealer resisted, the buyer had 
to beat him with a leather strap or with billets 

of wood.1' 


These are, without doubt, characteristics which 
remind us of popular performances. The great gram- 
marian Pfrnini, who is usually supposed to have lived 
in the fourth century B.C., mentions textbooks for 
actors (mitasfrtni, 4, 3, no), and his commentator,. 
Patanjali, who lived, as is generally believed, towards 
the middle of the second century B.C., not only 
frequently alludes to actors but also to jugglers 
(sobjianikaji). The latter brought the" story of the 
god Krsna so vividly before men's eyes, that it 
seemed as if Kamsa, the uncle and persecutor of 
Krsna, were really and actually killed, and the demon 
Bali really put in chains by the god Visnu. He 


further mentions that the rhapsodists, when reciting 
the story of Krsna, divided themselves into two 
groups. The one belonged to Kamsa's party and 
coloured their faces red, the other represented the 
adherents of Krsna and coloured their faces black.46 
The Mahabharata mentions dramas only once, but 
players frequently.47 Unfortunately, of ancient dramas 
none has come down to us. The Indian drama 
presents itself to us at once in its most perfect shape 
in the pieces of Kalidasa, who lived in the sixth 
century after Christ. However, the dramas themselves 
tell us by their form a part of their history. 


The hymns in dialogue of the Rgveda and other 
works also, as the Suparnadhyaya, are almost incom- 
prehensible in the form in which they have come 
down to us. The connection between the separate 
verses is very loose, often quite impossible to discover. 
To understand it we need a connecting text, which 
in some cases is given in prose by the Brahmanas, 
works explanatory of the Vedas. Later works, such 
as the Mahabharata and the Puranas, sometimes 
contain the entire narrative, but then often in a very 
different form. On the ground of similar cases 

in Irish literature, Windisch 48 first threw out the 
suggestion that originally only the verses were un- 
changeable, and that the reciters connected them by 
means of prose narrations. This view is undoubtedly 
correct. It is borne out by the name of the rhapsodist 
grant/iika, i.e. joiner or connecter.49 The prose narra- 
tions were in general only rigidly fixed as regards 
their contents ; their development in detail was left to 
the judgment of the rhapsodist. Originally it was 
precisely the same with the drama. The classical 
drama of India has a peculiar construction, the prose 
being continually interrupted by stanzas in various 
metres. Such stanzas in pre-classical times formed 
the ‘fixed capital’ of the player. As regards the 

prose the greatest freedom was left to him.50 This 
is the case up to the present day in the popular 
plays. Popular plays have never been written down 
in India. The manager gives his actors a short 
summary of the contents of the piece they are to 
act, and leaves the development of it to their talent 
for improvisation.51 We have literary imitations of 
popular plays in Bengal and Nepal, all of which 


have the same characteristics. The verses are fixed : 
only suggestions are given for the prose, and these in 
the Nepali pieces are in the dialects of the country. 


That the widest scope should be given to im- 
provisation is not specifically Indian. The same was 
the case with the Commedia dell’ arte or Commedia 
a soggetto, which appears in Italy from the middle 
of the sixteenth century, and a great deal earlier 

in Germany, in the carnival plays and improvised 
pieces which flourished in the first half of the 
fifteenth century, and of which we find traces 

up to the second half of the eighteenth century. 

In Germany it was notably Master Johannes 

Velten of Halle52 who with his troupe, "the famous 
band," practised improvisation, later, however, cur- 
tailing it. Improvisation prevailed even more in 
puppet-plays than in popular dramas. Holtei, in his 

" Vagabunden," makes the before-mentioned puppet- 
player, Dreher, say that puppet-players are " an old 
fraternity, a survival from the dark ages." He goes 
on to say that of books they have none, no play 

is written down. It is handed down from father to 
son ; the one learns it by heart from the other, and 
then carries the whole story about in his head. Each 
one of them has to take an oath that he will never 
write down a line of it, lest it should fall into alien 
hands, that would rob them of their bread.53 This 

is for the main part correct. Acting without a book 
of words is also very common to-day, especially in 
the small puppet-theatres in the suburbs and villages,54 
and even now there is much improvisation. In earlier 
times this was the rule, which explains the fact that no 
puppet-play has been preserved to us from antiquity, 
and that those, which later on were written down, 
show so marked a variation in their text In the 
classical dramas, on the other hand, the text was 
of course quite fixed from the first. But in their 
mixture of prose and verse they retain a clearly 
recognizable trace of their origin from popular plays 
with improvisation, and these popular plays must, in 
the first instance, have been puppet-plays, of which 
they, according to the judgment of eye-witnesses, 
sometimes directly remind us.55 


Indian dramas often extend to a very considerable 


length. Pieces of seven and ten acts are not uncommon ; 
indeed, the Mahanataka has, in one recension, 

aS many as fourteen. We are able to ascertain the 
exact length of one variety of the Indian drama, 

the Samavakara, a spectacular play of the nature of 

a pageant, such as even to-day is often performed at 
great festivals in India. There were only three acts 

in it; but the first act lasted 9* hours, the second 2\ 
(according to others 3-}-), the third i* hours, the whole 
piece therefore 13*- or 14% hours, a time which ought 
to have contented even the most enthusiastic play- 
goer. As a rule the pieces were much shorter. But 

the performance did not conclude with the play. It 

was invariably followed in the popular playhouses 

by a farce. As the performances do not begin till 

after sunset, they last the whole night, and the farce 
only begins at daybreak."1'1 This combination of drama 
and low farce was at one time also customary in 
Germany. In this way the above-mentioned "famous 
band ' of Velten played in Hamburg in 1688 first 

the Haupt- nnd Stoats- Action* "Adam and Eve," 

and following it "Jackpudding in a Box " ; and also in 
Hamburg in 1702, first the Haupt- Action, "Elijah's 
Translation to Heaven, or the Stoning of Naboth," 

and following it the farce " The Schoolmaster 
murdered by Jackpudding, or the Baffled Bacon- 
thieves. ":'7 This has been called an instance of 
degeneration on the part of the comedians. In 

reality it is something very old, and a concession 
made to the taste of the people of India as well as 
of Europe. To this corresponded also the often very 
indelicate contents of the farce, and above all the 
figure of the buffoon, who in the above-mentioned 
pieces by Velten is called u Pickelhering." Devrient 

has insisted in his history of German dramatic art, 
that the careful study of this comic character is of 
great importance for understanding the progress of 

the history of art, and that the fundamental type 

of the buffoon is just as ancient as it is imperishable.58 
People have tried to trace the German " Hans Wurst" 
back to the Maccus of the Italian Atellana ; others 
derive him from the clown of the wandering English 
comedians of the seventeenth century, others from the 
Arlecchino of the Commedia a soggetto. Both 
derivations are absurd on chronological grounds, 
because the German buffoon is met with in mystery 


and carnival plays long before people in Germany 
knew anything about the clown or Arlecchino. Others, 
again, have declared him to be an ancient German 
figure,59 which does not correspond with facts. The 
matter is cleared up for us by the Indian drama. 


Putting aside the mixture of prose and verse, and 
the use of numerous Prakrit dialects side by side 
with Sanskrit, nothing is so characteristic of the 
Indian drama as the appearance of the buffoon even 
in quite serious pieces. His technical name is 
Vidusaka. In the oldest treatise on dramatic art, 

the Bharatiyanatyasastra, the only person that has 

a special protecting deity assigned to him, with the 
exception of the hero and heroine, is the Vidusaka ; 
all the remainder come under the protection of one 
and the same deity. We read (i, 63), " Indra protects 
the hero, Sarasvatl the heroine, the holy syllable Om 
the Vidusaka, S'iva all the remaining persons." 60 
Bharata informs us (24,106) that the Vidusaka should 
be represented as a dwarf with protruding teeth and 
humpbacked, a Brahman with a distorted face, a bald 
head, and yellow eyes. Visvanatha, in his Sahitya- 
darpana, says (79) he must take his name from a 
flower, or the spring, or such like, must excite 
merriment by his behaviour, his figure, his dress and 
speech, he must take pleasure in quarrelling, and 
understand how to look after number one, i.e. be 
interested in eatincf and drinking. In the dramas 
preserved to us this is an important trait in the 
character of the Vidusaka. In the Mrcchakatika. 
where he appears as the friend of the impoverished 
merchant Carudatta, he begins his monologue with 
the complaint that the glorious time is past when 

he gorged himself on the sweetmeats, which were 
prepared day and night with care, and which exhaled 
a delightful odour. Then he used to sit at the entrance 
of the inner apartments, surrounded by hundreds of 
porringers, like a painter, snatching dainties with his 
fingers, now here, now there, and afterwards ruminate 
like an ox in the market-place. In the Vikramorvas! 

of Kfdiclfisa the Vidusaka compares the rising moon to 
a sugar-cake, and when in the Ratnavall the king 
asks to be told what a talking starling is saying, he 
replies that the starling says that the king is to 

give him (the Vidusaka) something to eat. In both 


cases he has to be told by the king that with a glutton 
everything turns on eating. The same characteristic 

of greediness and delight in dainty fare is prominent 

in all pieces where he appears, and is illustrated in 

the beautiful reliefs on the doors of the great Tope 

of Sanci in Central India, dating from the first century 
of our era, where he is depicted as a dwarf with 

a protruding stomach.61 We often find allusions to 

his ugliness also. He is called a painted or red ape, 
and he does not hesitate to compare himself to one, 
and to ridicule his own baldness. His ugliness makes 
him a source of general amusement ; as also does his 
stupidity, which is, however, often only assumed, and 

is coupled with cunning. He is the crafty accomplice 

of the king in his gallant adventures, but quite as 
often gets the latter into the greatest scrapes with the 
queen by his clumsiness and garrulity, so that though he 
is addressed by the king as " friend," he is as frequently 
called by him " blockhead/' Other prominent features 

of his character are his vanity, his ignorance, his 
cowardice, which, however, at once changes to insolence 
when the impending danger is over, his mania for 
blaming other people for everything that disturbs 

his comfort, and his rudeness to everyone who tries 

to convert his friend the hero to views differing from 
those which he himself holds. Hence he derives his 
name Vidusaka, which means detractor, faultfinder, 
mocker.62 He is further very pugnaciously inclined, 

and always ready to lay about him with his stick. 

On the other hand, he frequently gets 3. beating 
himself, and is even bound and imprisoned by the 
queen's maids.63 As regards his rank, he is a Brahman, 
belonging therefore to the highest caste of the Indian 
people. And this shows more than anything else that 
he is a national figure. Priests of all Indian religions 
were a favourite butt for ridicule in the Indian farces. 
Their hypocrisy, arrogance, fondness for women, for 
intoxicating drinks, and dainty dishes, form an in- 
exhaustible and most prolific subject of ridicule. The 

fact that the Vidusaka, unlike other men of his class, 
does not speak Sanskrit but Prakrit, like men of 

lower caste and women, except nuns and courtesans, 
points also to his origin from the popular pieces, 

where he still reigns supreme as he did in the 

ancient drama.64 Literature in India early came 

into the hands of the priests, and it is quite incredible 


that they would have adopted a figure such as the 
Vidusaka into the artistically developed drama, had 

it not been so closely bound up with the stage in the 
mind of the people that its exclusion was impossible. 


After this description it is practically superfluous s 

to tell you who the Vidusaka is ; he is the " Hans 
Wurst' of the popular stage, the "Kasperle" of 

the puppet-theatre.® We find all the characteristics 
of the Indian comic personage reproduced in the 
European buffoon, and so striking is the resemblance 
between the two that there can be no doubt of their 
identity. 11 is love of eating is considered so charac- 
teristic of him, that in most countries he is called 
after the favourite dish of the inhabitants. Thus in 
England he is called " Jack Pudding," in France " Jean 
Potage," in Italy " Signer Maccaroni," in Plungary 

" Paprika-Jancsi, in Holland " Pekel-haaring,"” hence 

by the English comedians " Pickle-herring," and in 
Germany at one time, as in the above-mentioned Velten 
pieces, " Pickelhering." GG In Germany he was also called 
"Hans Wurst." The latter name was particularly in 
vogue on account of Luther's controversial pamphlet 
"Against Hans Wurst," i.e. Duke Henry of Brunswick, 
but, as is well known, was not Luther's invention. 

At the same time the comic character had other 
names, partially confined to the puppet-show. Thus, 

in Italy he is called " Arlecchino," whence, since 1700, 
in Germany " Harlekin," in the dialect of Naples 

" Pulcinella," from which is derived the French " Poli- 
chinelle," the English " Punchinello," shortened into 
"Punch," in Holland " Jan Klaassen," in Germany 
"Kasper " or " Kasperle," a name which originated in 
Vienna towards the close of the eighteenth century, 
and which has survived till to-day in the puppet- 
theatre. The Hans Wurst was, to quote Devrient,67 

"a half doltish, half cunning, partly stupid, partly 
knowing, enterprising and cowardly, self-indulgent and 
merry fellow, who, in accordance with circumstances, 
accentuated one or other of these characteristics." 
This corresponds, feature for feature, to the Indian 
Vidusaka. And that nothing should be wanting we 
must call special attention to the prominent part 
which the .Cudgelling scenes played in connection 
with the Hans Wurst and Kasperle. Up to the end 

of the last century drubbings were among the most 


popular of stage effects in Germany, and in the better 
class of companies the actor was compensated for the 
blows which he had to receive, according to a regular 
fixed rate, a gulden for each stroke.68 Among the 
generality of troupes, the rule indeed was, as Prutz 
says, " plenty of cudgel and no gulden." Anyone 

who has ever been to a Kasperle theatre will re- 
member how many blows Kasperle gave and received. 
This, too, is a concession to the taste of the populace, 
who would not be deprived of this character. In 

India, in the eighth century of our era, Bhavabhuti, 
after Kalidasa the most celebrated of Indian dramatic 
poets, tried to banish the Vidusaka from the stage, 
but without success, as did Gottsched and Friederike 
Neuber the Hans Wurst in Germany. 


Now the home of the Kasperle is also that of the 
puppet-theatre. Such figures are not independently 
invented in different places in so strikingly similar 

a form, but they have a native place from which they 
migrate, and in the course of their migrations become 
modified in detail according to the country to which 
they travel. And, moreover, this may be clearly 
demonstrated in the case which we are considering. 
From India the puppet-show, with all the Indian 
culture, came to the island of Java, and there became 
extraordinarily popular. But the Javanese puppet- 

show also, the Wajang purw&< has the same comic 
figure, who is called there Scuiar. Serrurier has 
already compared the Semar to the Vidusaka, and 
has laid stress on the fact that he is not a Javanese 
creation.'1' Further, the Turkish shadow-play per- 
formed by puppets has the same character in its 
Karagoz. Jacob, who by his iinvestigations of the 
Karagoz comedies has deserved well of this branch 

of literature, expressly points out that the character 
of the Karagoz corresponds exactly with that of the 
Kasperle. His description of the Karagoz tallies 

closely with the Vidusaka. Even in the external 
peculiarity of baldness they are both alike.70 Also 

the buffoon of the Persian puppet-show, the Kacal 
PaJdai*an, i.e. * the bald-headed athlete,’ 71 does not 
differ from his brothers. In a puppet-show seen by 
Ouseley in Tabriz, in the year 1812, he comes on the 
scene as a lovesick youth, who for a maiden's sake 
engages in the fiercest fights with demons. In this 


contest it absolutely rains blows.72 Ouseley remarks 
that the Persian Pahlawan squeaked in exactly the 
same kind of feigned voice as Punch in the common 
English puppet-shows, and that his witty sallies pro- 
voked bursts of laughter from the audience. The 
puppet-players whom Ouseley saw in Persia were 
gypsies,73 and this must have been the case originally 
in Turkey also. This explains the fact that so early 

as the middle of the seventeenth century the Turkish 
traveller Evlija, as is emphasized by Jacob,74 was 

able to assert that the historical Karagoz was a gypsy, 
and that the Karagoz in the Turkish shadow-plays 

was apt to appear as a gypsy in speech and appear- 
ance. In Europe, also, the gypsies were, and to 

a certain extent still are, skilled puppet-players, who 
not only perform pieces they have learnt, but also 
improvise dramas, " often genuine autobiographies in 
fiction and fact."75 They understand quite perfectly how 
to adapt themselves to circumstances. In Moldavia, 
from Christmas to the end of Lent, one used at night 
in old days to hear a man crying out in the streets, 
"To the puppets, to the puppets !' If one admitted 
the crier, he was shortly followed by two gypsies 

with a little lighted theatre, on which they exhibited 
marionettes. At the close of the performance there 
always appeared on the stage, at the time of the Russo- 
Turkish war of 1828-1829, a Turk and a Cossack, 

who came to blows. If the Turks had just been 
victorious, the Turk cut off the Cossack's head ; if 

the Russians had recently been successful, the Turk 
lost his head. The gypsy, who manipulated the 
puppets from a place of concealment, spoke with 
varying voice and manner, at one time as a Turk, at 
another as a Cossack.70 Gypsies were also puppet- 
players in Bulgaria,77 Germany,78 and England.79 


This accomplishment they brought with them from 

their home.80 The art of the puppet-player was always ., 
that of a wandering people, and this the gypsies* have 
ever been as far back as we know anything of them. 
But the home of the gypsies is the home of fairy 

tales and the home of the puppet-play: the old 

1 wonderland ' India. 
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evidently does not refer to acting done by puppets, but to an 


exhibition of their dancing ; cf. notes 34, 42, 77. 


26 E.g., in Dubois, " Mceurs, institutions, et ceremonies des 
peuples de 1'Inde" (Paris, 1825), i, 87; Oman, " Indian Life 
(Hindu and Muhammadan), Religious and Social" (Philadelphia 
1889), p. 194. 


27 Shankar Pandurang Pandit on Vikramorvas'lya, Notes, p. 4. 
28 Oman, l.e.; Pandit, l.e. In Marathi a thread of the kind 
is called kalasfilra, hence the puppet play kalasfitraca khela, 


a puppet kalasiltraci bajiulj. 


29 Vikramorvas'lya, Notes, p. 4; cf. Pischel, G.G.A., 1891, 
P- 359- Pischel: G.G.A., 1891, p. 359. 


31 In the Karpuramanjaii, i, 9 (ed. Konow), we ought to read 
with the greater number of MSS. sutradharah, instead of 
sthapakah. Moreover, in other places, according to the scholiasts, 
MSS. of dramas often give sthapaka instead of sfitradhara, in 
order to comply with the rules laid down by the Rhetoricians. 
Cf. Bollensen on Yikramorvas'l, p. 138. 

32 Sahityadarpana, 283, commentary. 

33 Windisch : " Uer griechische Einfhiss im indischen Drama" 
(Berlin, 1882), p. 77 f., 105 f. Levi, le., 379 f. Cf. Bharata, 5, 
150 ff. ; Sahityadarpana, 283, with the commentary. 

e" In the verse with two meanings, Haravijaya, 40, 38, to which 
my attention has been called by Zachariae, we find the still 
clearer uttk&paka used instead of sthupaka. This may be com-' 
pared to stliiipits., M.ilatim. 350, 3, used in connection with 
puppets, and .v////// in the Kathakos'a, p. 40, note*. 

35 Magnin, Le., p. 152 f. 


36 Prutz : "Vorlesungen iiber die (ieschichte dt-.* deutschen 
Theaters >: (Berlin, 1847,', p. 220. 


37 Magnin, l.e., p. 329. 
38 Magnin, l.e., p. 148. 
39 Magnin, le., p. 246 ft". 
40 Magnin, l.e., p. 130. 
41 Prut/, l.e., p. 207. 


In the Kathako.Vfi the a*istants of the puppet-player are 
described as vesakarCih, i.e. 'tailors.' 


4< Hillebrandt : " Ritual-Litteratur," p. 150. 


41 Hillebrandt : " Romanische Forschungen," v, 337. 


45 Hillebrandt: " Vedischc Mythologie,"i,75fT. ; cf. particularly 
]). 81. | cannot agree with the explanation. 


46 Weber : " Indische Studien," 13, 488 ff. 


47 Dahlmann : "Das Mahabhiirata als Epos uncl Rechtsbuch " 
(Berlin, 1895), P- 29*- Huizinga : u De Vidusaka in het Indisch 
Tooneel" (Groningen, 1897), p. 13. 


48 "Verhandlungen der 33 Versammlungdeutscher Philologen 
und Schulmanner in Gera 1878" (Leipzig, 1879), P- 2%'- 


49 Pischel : G.G.A., 1891, p. 357. 
50 Pischel, le. 


51 Rosen: "Die Indarsabha des Amanat' (Leipzig, 1891),. 
p. 4; Minajev : " Narodnyja dramaticeskija predstavienija v 
prazdnik Holi v Almore '* (Sanktpeterburg, 1891), p. i. 


52 So first Devrient in his "Geschichte der deutschen Schau- 
spielkunst" (Leipzig, 1848), i, 225, who wrote ' Velthen'; after 
him Carl Heine, "Johannes Velten: ein Beitrag zur Geschichte 
des deutschen Theaters im xvii Jahrhundert" (Halle-a.-S., 1887, 
p. 3), supports the spelling 'Velten.' The name is generally 
written * Veltheim,' and Leipzig is mentioned as his birthplace. 


53 " Die Vagabunden," 3, 181 (Breslau, 1852). 
54 Kollmann: "Deutsche Puppenspiele " (Leipzig, 1891), p. 15. 
55 Oman : " Indian Life," p. 194. 


56 Rosen, l.e., p. 4, note ; Kissory Chand Mittra, Calcutta 
Review, lIvii (1873), PP- 26i, 272. 


57 Prutz, l.e., p. 207 ; Devrient, I.e., p. 316 ; Magnin, l.e., p. 310. 
58 Le., 176. 178. 


59 So, lastly, Reuling in " Die komische Figur in den wich- 
tigsten deutschen Dramen bis zum Ende des xvii Jahrhunderts " 
(Stuttgart, 1890), who also treats of puppet-plays, p. 145 ff., 
without recognizing that from them the comic figure took its 
beginning. Dieterich, " Pulcinella" (Leipzig, 1897), p. 266 ff., 
tries to prove its origin from Lower Italy. 


60 Huizinga, |.e., p. 65. It must suffice here to refer to this 
work for the subsequent accounts of the Vidusaka. | shall give 
a 'more detailed treatment of the whole subject later on, if 
| succeed in obtaining from India fuller information about 
the puppet-play. Then | shall also treat of the Bhana and 
the Chayanataka. 


61 Compare the reproduction of it in Schlagintweit: " Indien 
in Wort und Bild" (Leipzig, 1881), 2, 12. 


62 This explanation of Yas'odhara, on Kamasutra, 59, 6, seems 
the most probable of all those suggested (cf. Huizinga, p. 64). 
Perhaps Vidusaka is only a Sanskrit corruption of a vernacular 
expression meaning something quite different. 


63 Ratnavall, 317, n ff. 


64 Kissory Chand Mittra, l.e., pp. 248, 271 f.; Oman, Le., p. 186. 
63 Lassen (" Indische Alterthumskunde," 4, 829) has already 


¢« called the Vidusaka "the Indian equivalent of the German 
Hanswurst and Italian Policinello and Arlequino.". But neither 

he nor anyone else has, up till now, identified the two as one and 
the same person. 


66 Thus more correct in my opinion than Creizenach, " Die 
Schauspiele der englischen Komodianten," p. xciii ff. ; cf. also 
Heine, Le., p. 23, f. 29. 


67 |.e., p. 178. Cf. also Reuling, le., pp. 4, 152. 
Prutz, l.e., p. 214. 


69 "De Wajang poerwa" (Leiden, 1896). Serrurier rejects the 
common assumption that SSmar and his sons are a Javanese 
creation, and says (p. 93): "Ze zijn te veel geacheveerd, te goed 
in hunne rol,en daarbij te populair om niet een lange geschiedenis 
achter zich te hebben ; zulke figuren komen maar niet op eens 
pasklaar voor den dag." Cf. p. 98. 


70 «Tiirkische Litteraturgeschichte in Einzeldarstellungen," 
Heft | : " Das tiirkische Schattentheater " (Berlin, 1900), p. 19 ff. 


71 Chodzko : "Theatre persan" (Paris, 1878), p. xiv ff. From 

p. xvi it follows that the Persian comic character still resembles 
the Indian on account of "son education eminemment religieuse" 
and " son occupation favorite ..... a faire la cour aux 

dames et parfois aux mignons." 


72 "Travels in Various Countries of the East, more particularly 
Persia" (London, 1823), iii, 400 ff. 


73 Cf. also Magnin, l.e., p. 36, note 3. 
74 Le., p. 20 f. 


75 Liebich : "Die Zigeuner in ihrem Wesen und _ in ihrer 
Sprache" (Leipzig, 1863), p. 63. 


76 Kogalnitchan : " Esquisse sur l'histoire, les mceurs, et la 
langue des Cigans" (Berlin, 1837), p. 18, = translated .... 
by Casca (Stuttgart, 1840), p. 25. 


77 A description and picture of a puppet-show by gypsies at 
Mahale is to be found in Kanitz, " Donau-Bulgarien und der 
Balkan," ii, 192 (Leipzig, 1877). | must thank Herr Dr. Jacob 
for the reference. It is probably only a coincidence that there, 
as in the Kathakos'a, there are four puppets used, and that they 
are not moved by threads. 


78 Liebich, l.e., p. 63 ; Kollmann, Le., p. 14 ; Groome, Journal 
of the Gypsy Lore Society, ii, 23. 


79 Groome, l.e., ii, 23 f. 


80 By this, of course, it is not meant that gypsies have con- 
tributed in any way whatever to the spread of the puppet-play 
in the West. The Romany word for ' puppet } is kuki, kukli, 
for ‘'puppet-play' kukiengtfro khclepen, for ' puppet -player' 
kukiengero khclcpaskero : BischofF, " Deutsch - Zigeunerisches 
Worterbuch': (Ilmenau, 1827), p. 43; Liebich, l.e., pp. 138, 
221, 230; v. Sowa, "Worterbuch des Dialekts der deutschen 
Zigeuner" (Leipzig, 1898), p. 45. The word, up till now, has 
only been found among German gypsies, and Pott, " Die 
Zigeuner in Europa und Asien," 2, 92, traces it back to the 
modern Greek KOVK\(I, ' puppet.' Kukla is said by Zenker to be 
also Turkish ; and Gustav Meyer, " Tiirkische Studien" (Wien, 
1893), I, 40 (cf. Jacob, l.e., p. 5, note i), traces this also back to 
KOVK\(I, and compares it with the Latin cucullus. All of them 
have overlooked the fact that kukla is also the ordinary word 
for 'puppet' in Russian. It can hardly have come into Russian 
from the modern Greek. Among the Slavonic elements in the 
gypsy dialects, Miklosich does not mention kuki*  kukli* in 
"Ueber die Mundarten und die Wanderungen der Zigeuner 
Europas," i, 20. The gypsy word might be allied to the pro- 
vincial Indian kukuld, ‘bride ' (Hemacandra, " Des'inamamala," 

2, 33). Thus, in the Kathakos'a also, darah* ' wife,' is used for 
' puppet' (note 25). But the modern Greek KovicXa and Russian 
kukla make this improbable. Perhaps we shall attain certainty as 
soon as the direction taken by the puppet-play in its wanderings 
can be more definitely traced. Further India and China must 
be taken into consideration as well as Java. 
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Parent Education 


from: 

THE CHILD IN AMERICA 

BEHAVIOR PROBLEMS AND PROGRAMS 
by WILLIAM I. THOMAS 

AND DOROTHY GWAINE THOMAS 


The effects of the concentration of education ” in the schools 

and their lagging response in taking over those functions which 
cannot be defined as narrowly intellectual have been considered with 
relation to the child. We have seen the confusion that resulted from 
the failure of the schools to assume responsibility in these matters, 
and the multiplicity of agencies that arose to fill the gap. We have 
further seen new developments in the schools within the last decade or 
so, whereby they are tending more and more to supplant these other 
agencies and to assume responsibility for vocational and social adjust- 
ments — to become “behavior institutions.” But what of that great 
mass of adults who were turned out upon the world as children half- 
educated with regard to the adjustments demanded of them, ill- 
prepared vocationally and bound by traditions which the changing 
economic and social order made entirely obsolete? Our interest in 
these adults lies chiefly in their functioning as parents and teachers 
and in their ability to handle the behavior problems of children. We 
have seen abundant evidence of their limitations in the handling of 
specific situations. We shall now consider what agencies are open to 
them to fill the gaps left in their education and how far these agencies 
are adequate in meeting the problems with which they are faced. The 
field of parent education is one that has developed, self-consciously, 
very recently. Its significance can perhaps best be brought out in its 
relation to the whole background of adult education. 


The first thing impressing us is the tremendous number of persons 
involved in one or another of the adult education schemes. As Keppel 
expresses it: “Adult education has now become one of our major 
industries.” It is, indeed, in its present form, very recent, and its growth 
has been tremendous. “ There are at least five times as many adults, 
men and women, pursuing some form of educational study as are 
registered as candidates for degrees in all the colleges and univer- 
sities in the country.” ~ K*pel cites the following statistics. There 

are at least a million and a half students registered each year in the 
three hundred and fifty correspondence schools; a million in the public 
evening schools, the part-time and continuation schools; one hundred 
and fifty thousand in university extension classes; one hundred thou- 
sand in Y.M.C.A. courses, and an equal number in other similar 
courses; thirty thousand in workers’ education classes; hundreds of 
thousands reached through the state and federal agencies in agricul- 
ture; and hundreds of thousands at art and natural history museums. 


“To these we must add the attendants of the Chautauquas and the 
lyceums, and the men and women who are following a serious course 
of study with the help of the local library. We must reckon also with 
the inaudible spectators of visual education and the invisible auditors 
who take their nourishment by radio.” Keppel further points out that, 
except for education with a propaganda aspect, most of these forms of 
adult education are paying propositions. Even the extension courses 
at universities are made to pay their way and rarely use any part of 
the endowments which other courses may draw upon. They represent, 
then, to quite a large degree, things for which there is considerable 
popular demand (spontaneous or created), thing s for which adults 
feel a need and are willing to pay. 


Just what are these things that adults are getting from these various 
educational schemes? By far the greatest part seems to be concerned 
with vocational advancement. For instance, about 80% of students by 
correspondence take vocational courses. Noffsinger lists over two hun- 
dred courses given by correspondence schools, and says: 


This list is instructive. It should be examined closely. For in it is illustrated 
the whole nature of correspondence education. Consider the courses: Auc- 
tioneering, Brokerage, Butter Making, Cartooning, Chalk Talks, Railway 
Conductor, Detective, Nursing, Foot Culture, Horsemanship, H3rpnotism, 
Life Planning, Inventive Science, Speech Correction, Pla3r5mting, Ventrilo- 
quism, Piano Tuning, Theology, Chemistry and Dancing. There are good 
schools and bad schools, as we have seen. There are some branches of 
learning 

or technical training that can be taught by correspondence provided the 
school is honestly administered, gives such courses only to those who are 
pre- 

pared to master them and has teachers of the first rank in conscientiousness, 
pedagogic training and ability. There are other courses that can never be 
taught by correspondence, no matter what the school or who the teacher. A 
student who takes some of these courses from a reputable school may be 
reimbursed for his money and effort; a student who takes any of the courses 
from a fake university ” is defrauded, no matter what the course; a student 
who takes certain of these courses from even the most reputable school has 
wasted his time and money, for they cannot be taken by correspondence. A 
school must be weighed not only by its permanency and its maintenance of 
standards but by the nature of its curriculum. If it offers certain courses, it 
misleads the student, however honest its intentions. The questions involved 
in 

consideration of correspondence schools are not only moral. As most corre- 
spondence schoob go now, moral questions are uppermost, for an appallingly 
large proportion of the schools are little better than frauds. But pedagogic 
questions are also involved. And even a school which is moral may be at- 


tempting what is, from the point of view of educational science, unjustifiable. 
And though its motives may be honest, it is earning an illegitimate profit. * 


* KeK*!, F. PB: “Education for Adults,” Yale Review, 15:419 (1926). 


A large part of the remaining 20% taking courses by correspondence 

is also — though somewhat less directly — concerned with the voca- 
tional aspects of the courses. For instance, there are the self-styled 

“ universities ” and colleges ” which are really diploma mills, grant- 

ing anything up to or beyond the degree of Doctor of Philosophy. 

They are patronized largely by clergymen and school teachers who 
find it a vocational asset to have a scholastic degree.” There is another 
dass of schools which teaches the professions ” of naturopathy, 
electrotherapeutics, and other healing cults. There is still another offer- 
ing courses neither cultural nor vocational: Applied Psychology, 
Personal Efficiency, Memory, Diet, Physical Development, etc.” And 
regarding the significance oithe movement, Noff singer condudes: 


For better or worse the correspondence school is the channel of education 
followed by more American adults than any other. What education these 
adults get if any, how much and what kind, depends on how education by 
correspondence is administered and by whom. 


2 Noffsinger, John S.; Correspondence Schools, Lyceums, Ckautattqms (1926), 
32 -34- 


In the first place, it is incontestable that there is a need for such an agency. 
No matter how alluring the advertising and resourceful the salesmanship, 

the correspondence school could not get 1,500,000 new students every year 
unless some demand for such instruction existed. The correspondence school 
may meet the need badly; but it meets it and no other agency does. The fact 
is that vast numbers of the American people are unprepared to earn their 
livelihood. They find themselves with the responsibilities of maturity and at 
the same time lacking the necessary training to better themselves materially. 
They cannot go back to school; they must seek training elsewhere. The 
public 

educational system does not provide it except in certain larger centers; they 
must look elsewhere. The correspondence school goes out to them. ® 


A good part of the university extension work, though on a somewhat 
higher plane, is comparable with the correspondence schools. A number 
of the universities have “ home study ” courses, which are conducted 
by correspondence, a large part being directly vocational. Hall-Quest 
made an intensive study of the subject and found well-defined exten- 


sion service in forty-one universities and colleges, this service being of 
several distinct types. There is found systematic group instruction 
either on the campus or other centers. In addition to the more usual 
activities there are included in this service foreign tours, schools for 
scout masters, athletic coaches, the deaf and dumb, social workers, 
“citizenship schools,” and citizen military extension. There is the 
systematic individual instruction, carried on by correspondence. There 
are several sorts of service in the field of disseminating “ general and 
technical information,” e.g., a Municipal reference bureau gives in- 
formation concerning elections, ordinances, etc.; certain members of 
faculties will give personal attention to inquiries from citizens; news 
letters and bulletins are sent out; library service is usual, including the 
sending out of packets of books to dubs or individuals, suppl3dng 
bibliographies, etc. There is the type of service called by Hall-Quest 

“ informal individual culture and emplojment ” which indudes guid- 
ance in individual reading, in reading-cirde courses, employment serv- 
ice for specialists. There is “ community culture and utility service,” 
induding agricultural projects, bosrs’ and girls’ dub work (considered 
indirect parental education), home demonstration work, organization 

of community centers, community drama, music and institutes, com- 
munity business surveys, campaigns for civic improvement, lecture and 
lyceum work, radio service, engineering and forestry extension, general 
welfare, research by request of organizations, and reports on investiga- 
tions. There is public school service, including inspection of the schools, 
sponsoring debating leagues, physical education contests, cooperation 
with parent-teacher associations, school surveys, museum and library 
service, etc.: 


* Noffsinger, John S.: Correspondence Schools, Lyceums, Chautauquas (1926) 
86-87. 


Summarizing .. . brings into somewhat clearer light what is meant by 
university extension at present. It is a form of adult education that offers 
sustained instruction principally in English, education, engineering, com- 
mercial subjects, romance languages, history and mathematics, there being 
also a considerable number of courses in philosophy, psychology, sociology 
and ancient languages, all of these offerings being determined by the avail- 
ability of the course to extramural teaching, the size of a university depart- 
ment, and public demand, the latter being largely vocational but the courses, 
in the main, of a broadening content, most of them being credited toward 
degrees. The imiversity meets public demand by means consistent with its 
own standards of what constitutes education and within limits that have 
been 

set for the university by circumstances which often the university cannot 
control. * 


Noffsinger presents interesting data on two other forms of edu- 
cational agencies ” which reach large numbers of people, i.e., the 
lyceums and chautauquas. The lyceum is described as “ a bureau which 
sends out popular lecturers or musical teams to small towns several 
times a year for a fee which yields a profit.’* The fourteen bureaus for 
which he was able to obtain statistics gave programs to 3,000,000 per- 
sons in the followring proportions of “ subject matter 9.2% dramatic 
performances, 19.6% lectures, 50% musical offerings, and 21.2% 
miscellaneous entertainment. “ Since the fourteen bureaus whose fig- 
ures are given constitute only half the field, a conservative estimate of 
the total lyceum audience every year is 5,000,000 


These figures are eloquent of the change in the character of the lyceum. 
The old lyceum was given to solid discourse and serious debate, to concern 
with matters of science and politics. Now one lyceum offering in five is a lec* 
ture, the rest is entertainment. And what are these lectures? The platform 
that once was occupied by Emerson, Thoreau, Lowell, Agassiz and Holmes 
now 

sounds to what the lyceum profession itself calls the mother-home-heaven ” 
message. A check of 3,000 lecture titles taken at random showed 53% 

to be of the category designated as inspirational. One quarter might with 
charity be called informational and the rest were of a civic or educa- 

tional nature, also using those adjectives broadly. 


~ Hall-Quest, A. L.: The Umversity Afield (1926), 104. 


A small, a very, very small, 

proportion indicated substance; the rest, even of those called informational 
or civic, were patently thinned out and sweetened; direct examination of 
lyceum evenings bears out the indications. ... The lecturers, in the over- 
whelming majority, are professional speaking troupers, those who can 
moralize 

heavily without touching real moral issues, who can philosophize entertain- 
ingly, be very deep and yet amusing, who can sound the broad note and 
always end optimistically. Here are found the political hack, the lame duck 
office-holder and the misfit clergyman. They “ glad-hand oratorically and 
collectively. Now and again there is an exception, a celebrity in the public 
eye who is a drawing card; he is sincere, but his managers see that he elim- 
inates all but the human interest. ® 


The Chautauqua Institution originated as a summer school and a 
literary and scientific circle, which are still in existence and reach 
relatively few people, but the “ chautauqua as most Americans know 
it... is a travelling or circuit chautauqua operating in the summer 
months as a circus ” and reaches great numbers of people: 


There are a score or more of bureaus operating such chautauquas or circuits 
and they serve at least 6,000 communities. As in the case of lyceums, these 
communities are villages. A check of 1,430 places having chautauquas 
showed 

that 25% were villages of 750 population or less, 50% were villages of 1,750 
or less, 75% were towns and villages of 6,000 or less. .. . Figures obtained 
from twelve of the biggest chautauqua bureaus . . . represent something 
like half the total number of bureaus of any importance and... show an 
aggregate attendance of 13,650,000 for a summer. They estimate the 
number 

of different individuals attending at 2400,000. It may be said, then, that 
5,000,000 persons attend chautauquas every year... . 


In general, what was said of the lyceum programs applies equally to the 
travelling chautauquas. They consist of music, lectures, and entertain- 
ments — superior vaudeville, calculated to amuse in conventional ways. 

The lectures are of the lyceum type — mother-home-heaven. The 
chautauqua 

gives the public what it thinks the public wants, and the public takes it, 
which makes money for the chautauqua and thus spares the chautauqua any 
need of conceiving and carrying out a program with more specific gravity. 
But 

it is also possible that the public would also be found to want — that is, be 
willing to pay for — something better. Kobody knows, and certainly the 
Chautauqua makes no effort to find out. Nevertheless, 5,000,000 persons in 
the United States depend on the Chautauqua for mental and imaginative 
recreation and exercise during the summer, as they do on the lyceum during 
the winter. Neither can be ignored, no matter what one think of it.® 


® Noffsinger: op, cit.* 115-16. 


And Noffsinger further points out that although “ the educational 
content may be described as a trace ... in most of the communities 
which resort to the lyceum and chautauqua the choice is between them 
and nothing at all.” 


This represents the bulk of adult education, as it now exists. There 
is, of course, a better sort of education for some adults in the larger 
cities. On the academic side there is a possibility of obtaining high- 
grade instruction at the universities and colleges; there are superior 
sorts of public lectures and libraries. The “ cultural ” facilities, e.g., 
music, art, and drama, are greater. But though it may be better in 
quality in the larger cities, it is not, for the great majority of adults, 
very different in kind. 


What of the adult education schemes that are directed towards 
parents as parents? Parent education should probably be thou’t of as 
partly vocational, partly “ welfare ” and partly “ individual-cultural.” 
The need for it cannot be separated from the need for adult education 
generally. Like these other schemes, its needs have been consciously 
formulated only recently and its growth has been tremendous. It has 
taken many forms and had many origins. We cannot present it as a 
unified approach; we can merely indicate its trend. We have indicated 
that a good part of adult education can be considered as a result of the 
lagging response of the schools in adapting themselves to a changing 
social order. But even if the schools expand their functions to include 
responsibility for vocational and behavior adjustments — as many of 
them are now doing — their effective functioning is impossible without 
the cooperation of the parents. The child is still in the home for a 
longer period each day than he is in the school. And some parents are 
becoming more and more conscious of their inability to handle the 
problems that arise, just as some schools have faced the impossibility 
of bringing about their ends unless they can either obtain complete 
control of the child or draw the families into their program of 

“ education.” Hence come two of the origins of the parent education 
movement — the growing consciousness of parents that they are in 
need of “ guidance ” and the growing inability of the schools to carry 
on the new functions which have been thrust upon them. 


® Noffsinger: op. cit., 126-30. 


Noffsinger: op. cit., 141-42. 


From the point of view of long-time functioning and numbers of 
parents involved, the Parent-Teacher Association should be considered 
first, although its functions as an educative organization are much 
slighter than those of other parents’ organizations. It is quite definitely 
political, diplomatic and reformist in many of its aims; its policies are 
largely directed towards bringing about “ ends ” — whether the end 
be the establishment of a juvenile court or serving a midday lunch in 
public schools or the production of “ better understanding.” Most of 
the problems dealt with are such that the best results can be obtained 
through the cooperation of school and home, since they affect the 
functioning of the child in many aspects. 


“ The National Congress of Mothers and Parent-Teacher Associa- 
tions was organized February 17, 1897. It is a National organization 
with State branches. ... It is the originator and promoter of the 
movement to establish a Parent-Teacher Association in every public 
school. ... A Parent-Teacher Association is an organization of 


parents, teachers, and others interested, for the purpose of studying 
reciprocal problems of the child, the home and the school and the 
relation of each to the community and the state in order that the whole 
national life may be strengthened by the making of better, healthier, 
more contented and more intelligent citizens.” ® Indirectly, of course, 
such an organization is an important adult educational influence. And 
it has shown the same tremendous growth (quite out of proportion 
with general population growth) that we have seen in every other form 
of adult education. The membership was 1,000 in 1897 (at the time 

of its establishment), grew steadily past the 100,000 mark by 1917, 
and reached an estimated 700,000 by 1924. 


® “ Parent-Teacher Associations,” Vtdversity of lorwa. Extension Bulletin No. 142 
(February 15, 1926). 


* Ibid. 


The function and organization of a parent-teacher association de- 

pend largely on the local situation. In an analysis of parent-teacher 
organizations, Ha Delbert Weeks ® discusses these functions in detail. 
The greatest interest of the organizations seems usually to center 
around problems of public welfare. “ The Parent-Teacher Association 

as an organization has always been primarily interested in the welfare 
of the child. This interest has led the organization to be more or less 
active in improving the environment of boys and girls through a variety 
of methods.” Among these methods are the formation of committees 
to promote “ better films.” These committees either preview the films, 
write to the producers “ to commend or disapprove,” or post con- 
spicuously their rating of films. Another method is aimed at the general 
improvement of rural communities. With regard to influencing legisla- 
tion, the general method is “ by writing courteous letters to congress- 
men telling the measures in favor of which their organization has gone 
on record and asking them to vote for the measures.” The measures 
generally favored are spoken of as the “ Six P’s ” and are those affecting 
Peace, Prohibition, Protection of children. Physical education. Protec- 
tion of the home. Public school. Special emphasis is made locally with 
regard to the protection of children, e.g., regulations regarding truancy, 
dependency, probation, recreation, etc. In many states the Parent- 
Teacher Association is actively involved in charity, and in many others 
in promoting “ Americanization ” activities. 


Its directly educational functions include attention to “ humane 
education ” (described by Weeks as “ an important phase of character 
education ”). Emphasis is being increasingly placed on pre-schools. 

“ Twenty states are already organized for the purpose of furthering 
this movement.” Mothers’ study circles, and other groups, are formed 


under the auspices of the Parent-Teacher Association, and are devoted 
to a discussion of the problems specific to this age level. Progressive 
education is fostered by many groups. Demonstrations of modem edu- 
cational procedure are sometimes given before these groups. The 
greater emphasis, however, is usually placed on the need for up-to- 
date physical equipment. Leaders are now being trained in many uni- 
versities and normal schools in the scope and methods of organization. 
The other educational activities noted by Weeks may be briefly sum- 
marized as kindergarten extension, beautifying school groxmds, better 
music and more art, the decrease of illiteracy, promotion of scholarships 
and general improvement of moral education. 


Plans aiming more directly at parent education are carried on 

through the Home Service Department of the national organization and 
local committees. The emphasis tends to be very largely from the point 
of view of home management. Efficiency and thrift are emphasized. 
Attention is also paid to recreation and social standards and children’s 
reading. 


Finally, a large part of the energy of most parent-teacher organiza- 
tions is directed towards specific health problems, with emphasis on 
methods of preventing and curing “ malnutrition, disease, poor pos- 
ture, adenoids, enlarged tonsils, defective vision, decayed teeth 
and ear trouble.” The methods include cooperation with existing 
health organizations, promoting clinics, providing hot lunches at the 
schools, etc. 


Summarizing, then, the general background of adult education, as 
represented by these and similar projects, we find that their sphere of 
influence is very great. We find, too, that taken together their emphasis 
is three-fold: vocational (as represented largely by the correspondence 
schools and university extension) ; narrowly “ cultural ” (as repre- 
sented by the more idealistic schemes, as certain forms of workers’ 
education, and commercial ventures of the lyceum-chautauqua type) ; 
or physical-material (as represented by a large part of the Parent- 
Teacher Association activities, the health organizations, etc.). A very 
small part indeed is consciously and intelligently either sociological or 
psychological. As represented by these activities adult education has 
not become “ behavior-conscious,” as has much of education generally. 
We must now, however, consider an increasingly important group of 
activities comprising the specifically parental-educational, and cor- 
responding in the adult field to the visiting teacher and other school 
behavior approaches for children. 


It must not be thought that we are unduly minimizing the value 
of all the kinds of education which we have just discussed. Even if 


we look at it entirely from the viewpoint of the child, it is probable 

that he will have more satisfactory parents if they are vocationally 
adjusted, have a control over the material aspects of their environment 
and have enriched their minds and emotions with literature, music and 
art. Granting, however, that these schemes may bring about such ad- 
justments (and there must be very serious doubts as to how far they 
do this) there seems to be a very small part of them that could 

be considered a preparation for the handling of either the slight or the 
grave maladjustments of children. For every student of behavior has 
had brought to his attention that behavior difficulties, even delinquen- 
cies, occur with considerable frequency in what are technically known 
as “ good ” homes, i.e., the well-managed homes of the economically 
and vocationally superior and the “ cultured.” 


The projects aiming specifically at the education of parents in the 
problems of parenthood had very diverse origins, with great differences 
in emphasis and in methods. The more important of these have been 
recently joined together under a central committee known as the Na- 
tional Council of Parental Education, which acts largely as a clearing- 
house for making available methods and materials and for formulating 
general policies. A great deal of information has been collected through 
this Council on the various sorts of parental education that are in 
progress throughout the country. Let us consider some of these projects 
in some detail. 


A large p>art of the impetus of the parent education movement must 
be credited to the Child Study Association of America. Indeed it was 
this association that sponsored the conference in 1925 which resulted 
in the formation of the National Council of Parental Education. The 
forerunner of the present association began as a single group in 1888 
and functioned continuously until the formation of the Federation for 
Child Study in 1909, which in turn gave way to the present organiza- 
tion in 1924. This is a private organization, and it does its most effective 
work in New York and one or two other large cities. Leaders are trained 
and sent out to groups of parents, and the aim has been defined in 
such a way that varied groups rather than a great number of groups 
will be reached. In many ways the Association should be considered a 
propaganda organization. There are over 2,000 persons enrolled 

in study groups, and about half that number are in or around New 
York. At the New York headquarters the aim is to develop as many 
different kinds of groups as possible, both with regard to subject 
matter of the courses and with regard to the economic and social 
strata reached: 


We always have a group studying the pre-school child; one studying the 
pre-adolescent; a group working on adolescent problems and post- 


adolescent 

problems; a mental hygiene group; an elementary group in sex education; 
and an advanced group in sex education. We have mixed groups of fathers 
and mothers studying sex education and the biological foundations of child- 
hood. We also have advanced groups ... in which graduates of study groups 


discussed .. . rather technical aspects of behavior problems and set 
themselves the task of translating into everyday language some of the 
things 


that they had learned through all the years of study group work... . 


One study group... serves the purpose of training lay readers of study 
groups... . Each meeting is prepared by a committee and is led by a dif- 
ferent person. In that way a greater number have practice in leadership. 
This group has been in existence for twelve years, and all our speakers and 
all our present leaders in New York City have received training and practice 
in it.*° 


As regards the type of parents reached by the study groups, Mrs. 
Gruenberg prepared a statement for us in April, 1927, showing the 
composition of the groups from the point of view of the education of 
the mothers in 58 chapters sending in their reports for the year pre- 
vious. This statement is as follows: 


College trained 23 chapters 

College trained, and “ middle class ” 5 chapters 

]Middle class 13 chapters 

Very wealthy finishing school i chapter 

Working mothers 5 chapters 

No record 1 1 chapters 

It is obvious that they are reaching a very limited and very well- 
educated portion of the community — fully half of their chapters 
reaching college-trained women. 

The most of the groups deal with what is known as “ general child 
study (24 of the 58 reporting). There are seven chapters dealing with 
the pre-school period specifically, three each dealing with infancy and 


early childhood, pre-school to adolescence, early adolescence, adoles- 
cence, and mental hygiene, two dealing with pre-school and adolescence, 


and one each dealing with infancy, childhood, childhood and early 
adolescence, sex education for mothers, later adolescence, case study, 
vocational education, behaviorism, development of child’s personality, 
home situations. * 


Gruenberg, S. M. : “ The Child Study Association of America : Its Organization 
and Methods,** Conference on Parental Education (Bronxville, October, 1925), 
169-70. 


These fifty-eight groups sending in reports represent only one-half 
to one-third of the total, groups in existence, but it is probable that 
they are pretty representative. Mrs. Gruenberg, in the report cited 
above, mentions groups of colored mothers, immigrant mothers of 
various nationalities, foster-mothers in connection with orphan asy- 
lums, workers in child-caring institutions.’* 


In contrast with most of the organizations which we have studied, 

the program of the Child Study Association quite definitely emphasizes 
behavior study and the discussion of behavior problems. Three methods 
are generally followed. In the first the group is organized as a sort of 
reading circle, where the mothers have assignments from the various 
theoretical discussions of the problems, and the leader directs the dis- 
cussion. After deciding on the general subject for study the procedure 

is described as follows: 


The chairman calls the meeting to order and asks for a reading of the 
minutes of the last meeting. . . . After the reading of the minutes those 
members who have had assignments are asked to read their abstracts, which 
then become the basis for discussion by the group. ... Every member tries 
to read at least one of the assignments before each meeting and as much 
other material on the subject as possible.** 


The rather formalistic and dogmatic nature of these groups is further 
shown by the “ objectives of the meeting ” which are listed as follows: 


1. To formulate clearly the basic principles of the subject under con- 
sideration; 


2. To relate these, wherever possible, to other topics previously studied; 
3. To stimulate interest in further study and discussion; 
4. To encourage an open-minded, searching attitude; 


5. To train each member to observe her own ‘children in the light of 
accepted principles; 


6. To pool experiences and ideas which may be mutually helpful, * * 
[Italics ours.] 


Of the second method it is said: 


Some groups — especially those whose members are accustomed to 
academic 

procedure — base their work upon a text book presenting a particular 
psycho- 

logical point of view.** 


Pilpel, Cecile: Child Study Groups. A Manual for Leaders. Child Study 
Association of America (1926). 


Ibid., 15. 


Ibid., 17. 


The third technique “ is based upon the actual immediate problems 
of the members of the group.” The Association, although encouraging 
the latter method in special cases, seems to favor the more academic 
methods. They have prepared a “ source book ” containing excerpts 
from “ authorities ” on the different phases of child study, and have 
also prepared a series of pamphlets on the subjects more commonly 
presented. “These pamphlets deal with various subjects connected 
with the development and education of children and furnish a definite 
outline for study, and practical suggestions for child training in the 
home and in the community. ... An effort is made to keep the ma- 
terial abreast of the best current thought.” The titles of the pamphlets 
are Obedience, Rewards and Punishment, Truth and Falsehood, Curi- 
osity, Use of Money, Habit, Imagination, Health Training of the Pre- 
School Child, Answering Children’s Questions, Sex Education. Much 
of the detail of this work is frankly dogmatic, much of it is good sound 
common sense. One feels that it is an extension into this particular 
field of the ordinary woman’s reading and discussion club. There is no 
particular way of judging of the effectiveness of such a procedure. 
That it is good in its emphasis on behavior problems as problems for 
parents to face and try to solve is xmquestionable. And it is of un- 
doubted importance in getting women to think in these terms. Some 
of it is bound to be carried over into practice. At any rate, it is un- 
doubtedly better for them to think in terms of child behavior than in 
terms of Shakespeare’s Women or Contract Bridge. 


The central office of the Child Study Association extends its activities 
beyond these groups. They have a speakers’ bureau “ composed of 
graduates of our study groups who have made themselves proficient in 


one or two topics. They are booked to give simple talks to mothers’ 
clubs and other groups. The speaker first chooses her topic, writes out 
her outline and presents her talk to a group of our leaders. They criti- 
cize it very severely, and she resubmits it before she goes out to give 
it in public.” “ About two hundred such talks were given in or near 
New York during 1925. 


Gruenberg: op. cit., 171. 


Courses have been given for others than parents, e.g., a course was 
given to camp directors (at their own request). At the request of the 
Ethical Culture School a course was given to governesses and mothers’ 
helpers. Work has been done with girls taking the home- makin g course 
in New York continuation schools. An orphan asylum arranged for a 
course of lectures for their social workers who go into foster homes. 
Another interesting feature, in that it approaches more nearly the proj- 
ect method and links up so closely with the schools, is a group known 
as “ visiting mothers 


The visiting mothers are a group of women who worked in the child study 
groups for a period of years and who cooperate with the visiting teachers of 
the public school system. The visiting teacher chooses one or two of these 
visiting mothers to work with her with one particular family, and the mother 
then is a liaison officer between the visiting teacher, the school, the home 
and 

any other organization that may have to be drawn in to help in the case of 
the particular child in question. The problem of the child is brought back 

to one of our groups in which an expert psychiatric social worker discusses 
this particular case with the visiting teacher and the group of these visiting 
mothers and some of our leaders and decides what the next steps are to be. 
Thus the material collected by the visiting mothers also forms a basis for 
study group work. ~*“ 


The Association has also a series of general lectures, open to the 
public, and arranged conferences, open to members of the Association 
only. It maintains a correspondence service in which questions of 
mothers regarding their problems are answered personally. At the time 
of Mrs. Gruenberg’s r*rt they were receiving from forty to fifty 

letters a month. They hope to get some light on what parents consider 
to be their problems through correspondence of this sort. There is a 
parents’ library service, with a service for non-local members. Anno- 
tated bibliographies are put out on various subjects and a magazine 

is published. 


Another important private organization, which reaches very much 
the same class of parents as the Child Study Association, is the Ameri- 


can Association of University Women, of which Dr. Lois Hayden Meek 
is educational secretary. The origin of this branch of the work of this 
association is described by Dr. Meek as follows: 


The American Association of University Women, at its national meeting in 
July, 1923, accepted as part of its educational program the recommendation 
of the educational secretary, “ that the branches study the problem of the 
pre-school age.” This inaugurated a new educational interest which is 
primarily a project in adult education, a project wMch aims to bring university 
and college women into more intelligent understanding of young children 
and 

the agencies established for their education. * ® 


Gruenberg: op. cit., 172. 


As to the reasons for the development of this field of study among 
University women: 


In the first place, we find in the United States a large group of university 
graduates who are married women with families. In fact, of the 25,000 mem- 
bers in our association the greatest number are homemakers. Such women 
are necessarily concerned with the education and training of their children. 
But very few of them have had anything in their university education which 
prepared them for this responsibility. .. . Besides mothers, there are other 
groups of university women who are interested in this project. Many of the 
women who are in professional work have chosen vocations which are con- 
cerned with children — nursing, medicine, social service, education, and 
clinical work. When these women took their training, very little emphasis 
was placed upon a study of child life and since that time much information 
has been developed. 


There is another group of university graduates in the United States — 
women of leisure who give a great deal of time to civic affairs and philan- 
thropic endeavors. Such women are active in political campaigns where 
there is usually some educational issue, such as voting of bond issues for 
school purposes and election of school officers, or members of boards of edu- 
cation. They are serving on local school boards of education, they are often 
chairmen of community committees and thus have a vital part in 
determining 

policies and practice in schools. They are organizing and directing agencies 
for child welfare such as health clinics, day nurseries and recreation 
houses. ... 


For the large group of college trained women who are dealing with adults, 
in business, in homes, in teaching, in medicine, in social work, it is essential 
that they understand something of child life as a basis for understanding 


adult life, *"~* 


Meek, Lois H. : “A Pre-School Project for University Women,” Progressive 
Education j 2:38 (1925). 


Meek, Lois H. : “ New Ventures in Education for University Women,” Journal 
of the American Association of University Women, 20:17 (1926). 


Each branch of the American Association of University Women was 
asked to have a meeting on pre-school education, and study groups 
were formed locally, under the general guidance and with the advice 
of the educational secretary. These groups increased in numbers from 
23 in 1923-1924 to 293 in 1926-1927. 


Guidance materials and outlines are sent out from the central office. 
The procedure in the groups tends to be of the academic sort. There 
are either lectures by specialists, followed by discussions, or book re- 
views on assigned subjects by the members of the group, followed by 
discussion. In the outline sent out and the books assigned the aim is to 
give the members of a group a common backgroimd of knowledge to 
which their questions and discussion can be related. A text-book 

is advised for “groups who are just starting and need a simple 


procedure... . The use of several books is more difficult. Each 
member of the group reads the text-book and several read parallel 
references. ... The most advanced work can be done by the use of 


a reference library guided by outlines or questions.” Suggestions are 
given to the mothers for observing the behavior of the children in 

an attempt to “guide that garrulous talking about experiences with 
children.” 


In addition to the organizing and supervising of study groups the 
central office has a traveling library, which is available to groups and 
individuals, maintains a service for answering the questions of indi- 
viduals and dealing with them directly, and distributes generally a 
large number of pamphlets, reprints, etc. 


We see, then, that these two large private organizations are reaching 
an increasingly large portion of the better educated middle and upper 
class women, are presenting them with the behavior viewpoint, arous- 
ing in them an interest in these subjects and making the ground 
receptive for the application of methods discovered empirically or 
scientifically. 


And these two organizations represent but a small part of the parent 
education movement as a whole. It is in the middle west that the move- 


ment has reached its fullest development. The programs of several of 
these middle western states deserve somewhat detailed consideration. 


Meek, Lois H.: “The Educational Program of the American Association of 
University Women,” Child Study Association of America, Conference on Parental 
Education (Bronxville, October, 1925). 


One of the best developed state programs is that in lowa. Here the 
movement has had its center in the activities of the C 3 iild Welfare 
Research Station at the State University of lowa. This station was 
established in 1917, concerned itself at first largely with problems of 
physical welfare, and did not develop its adult educational functions 
until 1924, when the Parental Education Division was organized. By 
this time there were many organizations in the state which had de- 
veloped some sort of parental education program, and there was 
already a widespread popular interest in child study. Through the 
Kindergarten and Elementary Division of the State Teachers College 
a nursery school had been established a number of years before this 
and courses were given in child care. The emphasis was almost wholly 
on the physical side, and not until 1926 was a psychologist added to 
their staff. At this time, also, their extension service added a field- 
worker in parent education. At the lowa State College of Agriculture 
a nursery school was introduced by the home economics division and 
functions in their parent education program. The approach through 
the Child Welfare Research Station has been through answering in- 
quiries sent to the station, personal interviews, talks at conventions 
(State Conventions of the Woman’s Christian Temperance Union, 
Nurses’ Associations, the State Fair, Parent-Teacher Association, 
American Association of University Women, etc.). Study groups are 
organized throughout the state, with the emphasis on the study dis- 
cussion methods rather than on lecture courses: 


We send out a small travelling library from the University. Assignments 

are made, outlines and questions furnished on topics which are related to the 
needs of the individual groups. Very early in the work a woman said to me, 

“ There are twenty women in this group (farm women who had had an or- 
ganization for three years) of whom five or six, if you asked them, would read 
a book and make a report. The others will not. Won’t you make out some 
questions on the assignment? ” We have followed the plan all year of making 
out questions in addition to giving assignments for each lesson. Very often 
we 

find women getting interested in the questions and reading because they 
want 

to know the answers. Very few formal papers are written. We have had very 
informal oi*anization because most towns and communities have all the or- 


ganizations they can carry. We have made study, not organization, the im- 
portant thing, having only a chairman, a secretary, and someone in charge of 
publicity. ** 


Youtz, May P.: “lowa State Program of Parental Education,” Child Study 
Association of America, Conference on Parental Education (BronxviUe, October, 
192 s). 93- 


The programs at present have centered chiefly around the State Uni- 
versity and the State College, the emphasis in the former being on be- 
havior and in the latter on child care. At the Child Welfare Station 

(with a home laboratory and several nursery school groups) there are 
study groups, a correspondence course and observation and laboratory 
work. In the summer parents who come to the University to take the 
course in “ Child Life ” leave their children in the nursery school, and 
are thus able to combine in a very striking manner the theoretical with 
the practical observation. 


As to the extent of the movement, the following statement was issued 
by the University in April, 1927: 


One hundred twenty-nine groups of parents engaged in study prove that 
lowa is interested in Parental Education through the study of the child. 
Many organizations are cooperating in the program and are so vitally inter- 
ested in it that duplication of effort is possible. In order to avoid this duplica- 
tion and coordinate activities, representatives from all organizations inter- 
ested met with representatives from the three state educational institutions 
in 

Des Moines September 24, 1926. The group there assembled voted to form 
a State Council for Parental Education, inviting to its membership any or- 
ganization interested and giving to the organization the right to send to the 
Council meetings as many representatives as it wished. 


The aim of the Council is to focus the activities of the organizations com- 
posing the Council on a definite program of Child Study and Parent Educa- 
tion in lowa and to develop a concept of Parent Education throu~* Child 
Study as a community undertaking, greater than any one organization’s 
capacity, but dependent upon the efforts of each.® ® 


The organizations listed as willing to aid in furthering the program 
of parental education in lowa indude public health nurses, school 
nurses, tuberculosis nurses, dental clinics, oral hygienists (all these 
being under the county, city or school nursing service); Sheppard- 
Towner clinic for infant and maternity welfare; local public dinics, 
including the permanent infant welfare clinics, psychological dinics, 
psychiatric clinics, and the Children’s Hospital in lowa City; tuber- 


culosis, heart and venereal disease dinics; State wide clinics, induding 
a mobile mental hygiene clinic sent out by the Psychopathic Hospital 
of the University; general consultant and clinic service at the various 
hospitals; extension service courses through the three state institutions 
(State University, Agricultural College and Teachers College), in- 

“~ eluding lectures and study courses on principles of nutrition, health 
care, psychology, particular behavior problems. Other agencies which 
are prq)ared to give specific service are the American Association of 
University Women, American Legion Auxiliary, lowa Congress of 
Parents and Teachers, lowa Farm Bureau Federation, Federation 

of Women’s Clubs, Red Cross, State Teachers Association, Women’s 
Bureau of the Federation of Labor, Woman’s Christian Temperance 
Union, State Council of Religious Education. They list also a number 
of national organizations which will give service. 


Mimeographed pamphlet issued by State University of lowa, on Parent Edu- 
cation in lowa (April 15, 1927). 


It is obvious that the movement has developed to a considerable 
degree when these various organizations have been brought under a 
unified state coundl. Its ramifications extend among both the rural 
and the urban population, and through some of these ramifications it 
must reach a very large part of the parent population of the state — 
how effectively, it is impossible to say. At any rate, many parents and 
teachers are thinking about the child and his problems in objective 
terms. 


Other of the mid-western states have developed programs compar- 
able in scope and organization with the lowa program. In Miimesota 
the program has formed itself around the Institute of Child Welfare 

at the University, where the extension program is particularly empha- 
sized. This takes three forms: (i) There are two courses under the 
regular extension program, given for college credit in St. Paul, Min- 
neapolis and Duluth. These courses are in Child Development and 
Training, and Educational Methods for Young Children. (2) These 

Same courses are given by correspondence, also for college credit. (3) 
A correspondence course “ designed to meet the needs of the average 
mother in dealing with everyday problems in the home, in gaining a 
better understanding of the child, and in acquiring more satisfactory 
methods of management and control ... is given without credit and 
without fee.” * 


21 Dixon, Edith D. ; “ University of Minnesota Program ih Parental Education,” 
Report of the 2nd Annual Conference, Council of Parental Education (Merrill- 
Palmer School, Detroit, October 25-28, 1926). 


The demand on the University people to give lectures, etc., on the 
subject of child development has been very great, but an intensive 
rather than an extensive program has been emphasized: 


We are constantly besieged with requests for talks and lectures before con- 
ventions and public gatherings of various sorts. Last year we gave eighty-two 
such talks. We also put on a course of six lectures on The Growth and De- 
velopment of the Young Child. Each lecture was given by a member of the 
University faculty — a specialist in the field. But we are coming more and 
more to feel that, unless the talk is followed by the organization of some type 
of study group, we are not justified in giving the time. We are therefore 
placing our emphasis more and more upon organization of study groups for 
longer periods, more frequent meetings, and, as far as possible, more 
prepara- 

tion on the part of the group. We believe that the parent should be taught 
how to observe his own children and how to solve his own problems.-- 


Anderson has made an interesting analysis of the clientele of this 
parental education program at Minnesota. Certain data were obtained 
regarding both the registrants in the free correspondence course (which 
had been widely advertised through circulars distributed at state and 
county fairs, by parents of the nursery school children, etc.) and the 
study groups organized in the three cities of Minnesota: 


This study is based on the registration cards of 540 persons enrolled in 

study groups and of 750 persons, residents of Minnesota, enrolled in the cor- 
respondence course between October i, 1926 and April 15, 1927. All enrolled, 
with one exception, are women. There is some overlapping between the 
study 

group enrollment and the correspondence course enrollment, 18% of those 
in the study group having registered for the correspondence course. 


The entire enrollment of the study groups is confined to the large cities 

and their suburbs. The enrollment in the correspondence course is state- 
wide, 

the 750 persons being distributed in 173 communities, some of which are 
cities and some of which are merely post offices at which mail is received. Of 
the 86 counties in Minnesota, 71 are represented. It is evident that the cor- 
respondence course reaches many communities and places which would not 
be reached by our other extension methods such as study groups 
demonstra- 

tions and county projects.-® 


-- Ibid., 63. 


Anderson, John E. : “ The Clientele of a Parental Education Program,” School 
and Society, 26:179 (August 6, 1927). 


Of the 750 registrants in the correspondence course, 59% are found 

in the large cities which contain only 30% of the population. Thus it is 
evident that the city population is more interested and accessible to 
such a program than the country. A wide age range is reached in both 
the correspondence course and study groups, i.e., from 15 to 64 years. 
The mean age for the correspondence course is 32.5, and 59% of the 
registrants are between 25 and 35. For the study groups, 53% are 
between 25 and 35. Only about 7% of the correspondence registrants 
were unmarried, and 2% of the study group. The majority in both 
groups had been married less than ten years. 


As regards the social and educational status of these registrants, they 
are classified according to their husbands* occupations and compared 
with similar occupational class percentages found in Minneapolis: 


We see that the correspondence course draws four times as many from the 
professional group, three times as many from the semi-professional and 
managerial group, and over one and one-fourth times as many from the 
highly skilled trade and clerical groups as is to be expected. From the less 
highly skilled trades and minor clerical, it draws one-third, from the semi- 
Skilled class, one-fourth, and from the unskilled labor class one-twentieth as 
many as is to be expected. Study groups draw four times as many from the 
professional group, three times as many from the semi-professional and 
managerial group, the same percentage from the highly skilled and clerical 
group, three-fifths as many from the less highly skilled trades and minor 
clerical, two-fifths as many from the semi-skilled class and only one-eighth 
as many from the unskilled classes as is to be expected.*~* 


The average number of children per family for the correspondence 
course registrants is 1.90 and for the study groups 2.08. 62% of the 
correspondence group children and 48% of the study group children 
are at the pre-school age. 


Data are also given with regard to the education of the registrants: 


[Of the correspondence group registrants] 13.7% or approximately one- 
seventh have had four or more years of college work, 48.2% have had some 
work of college level, 69.2% have had four years’ high school or more, 85.9% 
have had some high school education or more, and only 14.1% have had 
eighth grade education or less. Of the study group registrants, 15% have had 
four or more years of college work, 43.5% have had some work of college 
level, 


61.6% have had four years’ high school education or more, and only 22.1% 
have had eighth grade education or less. The median educational attainment 
for all groups falls in the fourth year of high school. It is apparent then from 
this data that both the correspondence course and the study groups in the 
state of Minnesota draw their clientele from individuals who have had at 
least some high school education, and that almost half of the individuals 
have 

had at least some education beyond the high school level.“ 


Anderson, John E.: ‘‘The Clientele of a Parental Education Program,” School 
end Society, 26:181 (August 6, 1927). 


Regarding the effectiveness of the course, some indication may be 
gained through the number of sets of answers sent in to the questions 
appended to the correspondence lessons. Only 16~ for the city group 
and 25% of the rural group had sent in one or more sets of answers 
when this article was written; 


These figures are obviously inadequate because of the fact that some of 

the people covered by the study are just beginning the course, whereas 
others 

of the people covered by the study are virtually through with it. There is a 
somewhat greater tendency for the persons in the town and rural groups to 
send in answers to the questions. The general fact may be stated that for a 
correspondence course of this sort without any particular pressure brought to 
bear for answering questions, approximately one-fifth of the individuals sent 
in one or more sets of answers.~* 


This is the only careful analysis that has been made of the clientele 

of the parent education groups. It has a bearing on the questions raised 
by a consideration of the Child Study Association and the American 
Association of University Women, i.e., whether those who need it most 
are getting any of this education, whether it is not in many cases a 
substitute activity for general women’s club interests and whether the 
span of attention to the subject matter is very great. 


Other aspects of the work in various localities should be considered. 

In Oklahoma, for instance, in addition to the mother-craft work done 
through the University, the fathers (at their own request) were given 

a course in home economics. The outline of this course is interesting — 
the topics presented extending from Family Relationships through 
Nutrition to Correct Dress and Table Practice! 


Dr. Van Waters has parent education groups in connection with the 
juvenile court in Los Angeles. Regarding the parents whose children 
actually get into court, she says: 


Our parental education consists, first, in explaining to the parents the true 
nature of the court. Usually in filing a petition, parents want the child to 
have a lesson or to be punished in ways which their squeamishness or 
concrete 

imagination do not permit them to do. It is made clear that the procedure is 
not one of punishment but involves understanding and the use of all the 
scientific knowledge available. ... We try to let the parents think that they 
should use the court with no more hesitation than they would use a Clinic. 
We try to explain to them that the court is really simply a Superparent.... 
We always have both parents and the step-parents, if any, in court. The child 
first tells his or her story alone, and then the parents tell their problems. The 
child is not always present during parental disagreement, though later they 
are all brought together. The situation is gone over and over, until each one 
has had a chance to explain his point of view, and then all meet together ina 
sort of mutual consultation. 


Ibid., 183-84. 2® /6>d.,iS4. 


At first the court always places the responsibility for a solution on the 
parents. ... The question is “ What would you like the court to do for your 
child? What do you think is the best thing to do now that you have heard all 
the facts? ” And similarly to the child: ‘‘ If you could make a plan for your- 
(Self, what would you do?” ... When children report in court, they must 
always bring their parents if the parents can be found and for that purpose 
we have hearings late in the evening or at any hour convenient to the 
parents. 

... The report is like a clinical consultation and a record is kept of it. If 
parents cannot come for good reason, we require written reports from them, 
even if they are almost illiterate — just some expression of what they think 
has been accomplished and what the problems are. ... In every case, there 
is presented to the court a written summary of the scientific work. Where it 
is at all possible for parents to make use of it (and | think this is true in more 
cases than we imagine until we try it) this summary is given to the parents. 
... The court is also used as a factor in the education of parents in the 
community who do not think they have problem or abnormal children but 
realize they have children they cannot get along with. All sorts of people 
consult us... . Another phase of the work consists of lectures to 'groups of 
parents who have asked for class organization. This is done by the referee 
through the use of university extension.*”’ 


In Denver, under Judge Lindsey, widowed mothers receiving pen- 
sions were organized into a class to discuss the problems of their 
children. In Detroit, also, a parent education program is carried out 
with the mothers’ pension women. This is largely individual work by 
the pension officers who see the mothers frequently, both in the home 


and at the office. The group work, which is confined entirely to the 
foreign-born, emphasizes largely the physical, or problems of general 
Americanization,” e.g., one group had as its aim the teaching of the 
use of milk to Italian women: 


2 "' Van Waters, Miriam: “The Juvenile Court as an Agency in Parental Educa- 
tion,” Child Study Association of America, Conference on Parental Education 
(Bronxville, October, 1925). 


When the first class in teaching the use of milk was completed, a prize was 
given to the mother who had introduced the use of milk most extensively 
into 

her own family. The program was extended to a class in citizenship inter- 
preting to the mothers the meaning of our legal holidays and our national 
heroes, and gradually they developed into English classes. .. . The subjects 
which have been most popular in the group work are citizenship, nutrition, 
and home nursing.-® 


It is interesting to note the wide variation in origins of the various 
approaches, in technique, in subject-matter and in the groups reached. 
There are various programs in addition to the ones we have mentioned 
— each reflecting a slightly different emphasis. The movement may 
get its impetus from a private organization, a research institute, a state 
university. It may emphasize the physical (e.g., nutrition), the material 
(e.g., home management), the ‘‘cultural,” or the psychological, in 
many different phases. It may have leaders with varied backgrounds, 
and part of its program may be devoted to training leaders.* ® The pro- 
grams which we have considered thus far tend to be built around the 
ordinary academic procedure and to be largely in the nature of “ study 
groups.” We will now consider a well-developed phase of parent educa- 
tion where the working out of a project empirically is emphasized 
rather than the study of principles and where observation of actual 
procedure looms more important than study from books. This phase of 
the work has developed in the centers where nursery schools, particu- 
larly the more experimental nursery schools, have been organized. The 
nursery school has been a recent development in America. The move- 
ment in England preceded its developments here by a number of years, 
and arose largely as an attempt to correct remediable physical defects 
in young children before they were entered in the regular schools. In 
America the nursery school has emphasized the idea of habit training, 


Sanders, Clare : “ Parental Education in the Mothers’ Pension Department of 
Detroit,” Report of the 2nd Annual Conference, Council of Parental Education 
(Merrill-Pahner School, Detroit, October 25-28, 1926). 


A special course of study, directed towards training leaders, is a feature of the 


parent education program at the Teachers College Institute in New York. 


The general opinion has been that the pre-school level is particularly 
fertile both for the study of the origins of behavior trends and for 
training in habit formation. We have seen, indeed, that the various 
treatment plans for behavior problems have emphasized the need of 
getting at children at the earlier age levels. And, indeed, most of the 
parent education emphasis has been on the younger age groups, except 
for the special studies of the adolescent. 


Nursery schools, which have been established at the several child 
welfare research centers (Minnesota, lowa, New York, etc.) have 
become intimately connected with the parent education movement, 
both for the actual training of mothers in the observation of their own 
children and the carrying over of methods of approach learned there, 
with an even greater emphasis on the training of potential parents. The 
latter is achieving a greater proportion of the emphasis because with 
actual mothers, who have had several years of practice in inadequate 
procedures of their own or traditional devising, the process of effective 
reeducation becomes very difficult, whereas with pre-parental ” edu- 
cation the process is greatly simplified. The emphasis upon the actual 
training of parents of nursery school children has come through the 
hampering of the nursery school procedure by the practices of the 
parents. The nursery school, whether it has had as its chief emphasis 
habit training or providing suitable conditions for the development 
and growth of the young child, has found that parental understanding 
of its aims and active cooperation with the parents is necessary. In 
practically all places where nursery schools have been established 
parental education, although perhaps of a most informal sort, has 
become a part of the program. The situation is stated as follows in the 
Proceedings of the Second Conference on Nursery Schools held in New 
York April 22-23, 1927 (National Committee on Nursery Schools) : 


The nursery schooFs chance of success with the children is greatly increased 
when the mother has [an] intimate understanding of its aims and methods. 
... There seemed to be general agreement that an essential part of the work 
of a nursery school is the education of the parents of its children; an oppor- 
tunity which we cannot afford to miss. This belief was so general that 
someone 

asked, “ Is the nursery school for the benefit of the parents or for the benefit 
of the child? ’’ The answer was, “ Primarily for the benefit of the child,” 
Whatever is done for the benefit of the parents is done because it benefits 
the child. ®** 


This education of the parents may take several forms. In most 
places the parents are encouraged to bring and call for the children 


themselves. In that way they have constant contacts with the nursery 
school teachers and behavior problems are discussed as they occur both 
in the home and in the school. Parents will bring their problems to the 
teacher. In connection with the parent education work in places such 
as the Teachers College Institute for Child Welfare Research there are 
lectures by staff members, by outsiders of prominence, and there is a 
parents~* study group, led by the director of parental education. Per- 
haps, however, the most valuable work of the nursery school in educat- 
ing parents comes through their observation of, or actual practice in, 
the school. In one of the smaller private nursery schools, for example, 
the Cambridge nursery school, 


the requirement ... is made... that every mother shall give half a day 

a week to helping in the nursery school, shall attend mothers’ meetings, and 
shall cooperate with the school in every way. ... The plan of having the 
mothers help has been very successful. The mothers are eager to come for 
their half day of work and are eager to learn all they can from being with 

the children and from watching the director and conferring frequently with 
her. The mothers report at mothers’ meetings on special topics in regard to 
which they have made careful observation while at the school, ® * 


The mothers do not usually have this actual practice in the nursery 
school but in most places they are specifically encouraged to spend 
time in observation. At Cornell, because of a very long waiting-list, 
they are able to make certain requirements with regard to the co- 
operation of the parents. In addition to observation in the nursery 
school, this cooperation 


involves the attendance at group meetings, and these meetings include not 
only the parents, but also the maiden aunts, grandmothers, maids, house- 
keepers — in other words, the other adults in the family. Mothers of children 
in the nursery school are met once a month in the general group, and they 
also have individual interviews once a montH. ®- 


Proceedings of the Second Conference on Nursery Schools (National Com- 
mittee on Nursery Schools, New York, 1927), 15. 


Perkins, Nellie L.: “The New Child Training Laboratories at Cornell Uni- 
versity,” Child Study Association of America, Conference on Parental Education 
(BronxviUe, October, 1925). 


At the Merrill-Palmer School in Detroit they have recently made a 

plan whereby each mother will be required to spend one day in the 
nursery school, under supervision, because of their conviction that the 
nursery school should act as a laboratory for parents. They have em- 
phasized largely pre-parental education, which we shall consider later, 
but have also a well-developed program of education for the parents 


of their nursery school children: 


When the child is admitted to the school, a conference with the parents as 
to our purposes and methods is arranged, and no child is admitted without 
lan agreement on the part of the parents to cooperate. Following this, the 
various specialists who examine the child arrange conferences with the 
parents 

so that the point of view of each may be presented. Frequently, the fathers 
are called in at these conferences, even when they have not volunteered in 
the beginning. 


We wish, whenever possible, to have the children brought in every day by 
one parent or the other, because we feel that the casual daily contacts with 
the nursery school staff should have great educative value... . We feel that 
the most important agency through which to educate nursery school parents 
is the child himself. As the child develops, the parents, observing his 
reactions, 

are better able to understand the methods used. We are able to check up on 
our own accomplishments with the parents through our daily observations of 
the child. From the child*s attitude we can judge if the methods used at 
home 

vary widely from those of the school. ... When we find, from observation 

of an individual child, that parents are failing to understand our point of 
view and our methods, our staff makes an effort to establish a closer contact. 


We ask parents to fill out for us various types of blanks, some of them daily. 
Other blanks are filled out by the specialists through conferences with the 
parents. Still other records are kept by the parents themselves. .. . Much of 
the information we get is indefinite and not of great value but the blank itself 
has great educational value for both the parents and the students who later 
seeit..., 


We now have regular monthly meetings for the parents. The topics dis- 
cussed are suggested by the school experiences, and we get, for the most 
part, 

excellent response. .. . [The meetings] consist almost entirely of discussion, 
the main topic being presented by some member of the staff. Out of these 
discussions we feel that we get the parents’ point of view, and they have 
been 

of great assistance to us in every way.** 


White, Edna Noble: “The Merrili-Paimer School: Its Program of Parental 


Education/’ Child Sttidy Association of America, Conference on Parental Education 
{Bronxville, October, 1925). 


These plans are fairly typical of the parental education centering 


around the nursery schools. The nursery schools are used as labora- 
tories in which the parent sees or participates in the solution of problems 
in the school which she has been unable to cope with in the home. In 
her continual contacts with the staff of these schools problems that have 
occurred are brought up for informal discussion. This discussion will 
usually be of benefit both to the teacher and the parent: the child may 
make an adjustment with regard to some behavior problem in the one 
situation and fail of adjustment in the other. By continual checking up 

of procedure in the two situations by those actually involved good 
empirical solutions of the problems may often be reached. The parent 

is then in a much more receptive state for the “ general principles ” of 
the group meetings than if she had not had this approximation to 
laboratory experience. 


An interesting variant of this laboratory procedure is that used by 

Dr. Arnold Gesell in his Psycho-Educational Clinic at Yale University. 
Here there is no nursery school, but a consultation center, to which 
parents with behavior problem children can come. The clinic is fitted 
up as a very interesting play-room — as are the play-rooms of the 
nursery schools. One end of the room is ingeniously screened and 
lighted in such a way that it appears from the inside to be a solid wall. 
On the other side are arranged chairs, and a perfectly clear view of the 
nursery is possible. The clinician deals with the children in groups. 
The parents sit behind the screen. The procedure is very like that of a 
good nursery school. Specific problems are dealt with, easily and with- 
out undue emphasis, in the group. The parent notes the clinician’s 
technique, and, after a period, is given a chance to take the clinician’s 
place as director in the nursery, while being observed from behind the 
screen. Thus the parent gets a very objective idea of how to deal with 
her child’s problems, and by repeated visits to the clinic is often able 
to bring about the solution of serious difficulties. 


The plans that we have considered have concerned themselves either 
with actual parents or with those who are in some way at present con- 
nected with children, e.g., nurses, teachers, etc. The emphasis, however, 
is being more and more placed on the training of persons who are 
likely to have contact with children, either as parents, teachers, etc., 
before they have a chance to establish their habits, i.e., before they 
actually become teachers or parents. We noted this development quite 
definitely with regard to the visiting teacher movement. Similarly, we 
find parent education making its approach through “pre-parents.”’ 

And here we find exactly the same procedures noted in the general 
parent education movement, i.e., the acedemic procedure in groups, 
the informal group procedure, the laboratory observation and the 
laboratory practice. 


A study has recently been made of the extent to which the public 
schools give education which might be considered pre-parental. The 
development of child care courses in the public schools is very recent, 
although training in home economics has become almost universal. This 
study was confined to the courses given in 1926 specifically in the field 
of chfld care. A questionnaire was sent out to all the states, and only 
five reported no courses at all given in child care. As to the extent of 
these courses, and the source, the following data are presented: 


The reports received in this investigation show that approximately 76,500 
school pupils received instruction in child care in the United States during a 
period of one year. .. . Twenty-eight State courses of study, 29 local courses 
of study and the Mothercraft and Red Cross manuals were received. Eight, or 
29%, of the State courses of study were from vocational home economics 
departments; 9, or 32%, were from the child hygiene departments of State 
boards of health; and ii, or 39%, were from general home economics depart- 
ments of education. One, or 3%, of the local courses of study was from a 
science department; 3, or 10%, were special courses, and 25, or 86%, were 
from home economics departments. The largest percentage of both State 
and 

local outlines were received from home economics departments of 
education. 

These outlines and courses of study have been published only recently. Most 
of them are dated 1924, 1925 or 1926; one is dated 1922-23.*~* 


These courses, then, largely reach the home economics students, and 
it is not surprising that the behavior content is small: 


The replies from school officials concerning the subject-matter of the courses 
presented in their schools show the following phases of child care most fre- 
quently presented: 

Physical care and clothing in 94% of the places. 

Habit formation in 88% of the places. 

Ph3rsical development in 87% of the places. 


Mental and social development in 55% of the places. 


Crabbs, L. M., and Miller, M. L. : 4 Survey of Public School Courses in Childs 
Core for Girls (Merrill-Palmer School, Detroit, May, 1927), 45. 


Prenatal care in 49% of the places. 


Heredity and reproduction of life in 43% of the places. 


Ainalysis of those outlines and courses of study that were received shows 
the following phases of child care most frequently included: 


Clothing in 92% of the outlines and courses of study. 

Infant feeding in $3% of the outlines and courses of study. 
Bathing the baby in 70% of the outlines and courses of study. 
Needs of the baby in 61% of the outlines and courses of study. 
Physical habits in 31% of the outlines and courses of study. 
Child feeding in 44% of the outlines and courses of study 


It is obvious, then, that although the subject is receiving increas- 

ing emphasis, as shown by the recency of development of any courses 
at all in child care, we must look to the more specialized branches 

of pre-parental educational effort to find any adequate study of 
behavior. 


The most outstanding of the institutions emphasizing pre-parental 
training is the Merrill-Palmer School in Detroit. The idea upon which 
this school was established is expressed in the will of the founder, that 
“ girls and young women of the age of ten years or more shall be edu- 
cated, trained, developed and disciplined with special reference to 
fitting them mentally, morally, physically and religiously for the dis- 
charge of the functions and service of wifehood and motherhood, and 
the management, supervision, direction and inspiration of homes.” A 
good deal of discretion was left to the administrators as to the exact 
form this instruction should take. The result has been a most interesting 
experiment in the field of pre-parental education. The main part of this 
program has concerned a resident group of young women, sent by 
various colleges and universities, usually with a home economics 
background: 


The school offers courses in child care to senior and graduate students in a 
number of colleges and universities of recognized standing. Cooperative ar- 
rangements have been made whereby they receive full credit from their 
home 

institutions for work done at the Merrill-Palmer school. At present, students 
to the number of forty-five, representing twelve institutions, are studying at 
the school. The students come for p)eriods varying from a term to a year, 
living at the school in four groups under a cooperative plan. ® ® 


The Program of the Merrill-Palmer School* (October, 1927). 


The main idea of the school is training through participation in, and 
observation of, definite situations as well as courses in the “ principles ” 
of mental and physical development of the child, household arts, etc. 
Each of the four groups has a separate residence, and each girl in the 
group takes a turn at functioning in the various roles of the “ home- 
maker,” e.g., hostess, planning the meals, purchasing the food, super- 
vising the preparation and serving of meals, etc. There are two nursery 
schools and each student spends a number of hours each week, first 
observing, then functioning, in the school. Each student is assigned two 
or three of the children for special study, is given an opportunity to 
have contacts with the parents of these children, and frequently to 
observe them in their home situations as well as in the nursery school. 
A particularly interesting arrangement has been made with one of the 
nursery school families (parents and four children) considered a 
“normal ” or well-adjusted family, whereby a room is rented in this 
family continuously during the school year. Each student is allowed to 
occupy this room, take meals with the family, be there continuously 
over the week-end, for a period of ten days or two weeks. During this 
period they follow the children in the nursery school, and thus have an 
opportunity to observe the functioning of the children in the two situa- 
tions, to get a pretty clear idea of how the problems may be carried 
over from one situation to another, what compromises have to be made, 
how difficulties are met, etc. 


In addition to the actual experience of the students in the various 
phases of child care, group instruction is given in the Mental Growth 
and Development of Character in Young Childhood, Educational 
Methods for Young Children, Physical Growth and Development of 
Young Children, and Social Factors of Child Life. These courses are 
all linked up with actual laboratory experience. 


Other places have developed specialized work in pre-parental train- 
ing. Cornell University also emphasizes the laboratory aspects of the 
training. In a four-year program started in 1925, the plan for the 
students was stated as follows: 


Since we are convinced that the best way to present this subject is through 
first-hand information and contacts, instruction is largely through clinical 
methods. For this, special facilities for meeting parents and children had to 
be 

developed and five forms of contact have been provided. 


(1) The nursery school offers all students an opportunity to study and 
observe modem methods of handling the normal pre-school child under en- 


vironmental conditions especially planned to meet the needs of this period. 


(2 ) A consultation center associated with the nursery school serves parents 
who wish to refer problem children for examination and advice. 


(3) Over-night care is offered where the cause of the trouble (misconduct, 
faulty food habits, etc.) cannot be located without prolonged observation or 
where treatment in the home is impossible. 


(4) A second consultation center associated with the family and child 

welfare organizations of Tompkins County serves as a laboratory for students 
who wish social service experience, and an opportunity to deal directly with 
the more complicated behavior problems. 


(5) A survey of one hundred families including social, economic, medical 
and psychological aspects of human relations with careful follow-up work for 
one year is planned as a research problem in methods of presentation and 
treatment. Only advanced students are eligible for this service, but the sur- 
vey as planned offers excellent first-hand experience in meeting normal 
family 

situations and is to serve as a kind of internship before placing students in 
positions of responsibility. 


In these five centers of contact, students will see and hear practical 
problems 

discussed and analyzed, treatment outlined and follow-up contacts made. 
Lectures and discussions are centered about these situations and there is 
ample opportunity for first-hand experience under supervision. Classes in 
household management, interior decorating, child feeding, child clothing and 
child training each get laboratory experience in the nursery school and the 
over-night care of children. The problems do not come singly and there is 
generally something of interest to every group of students. Child training is 
taught from many angles wherever it is presented. ® * 


The unique feature of this program was the over-night care of chil- 

dren presenting behavior problems, and the consequent experience the 
students got in the control of the total situation. It is interesting to 

note how this program has been modified: 


Miss Margaret Wylie representing the nursery school of Cornell University 
reported a full day program including luncheon and nap. In addition, “liss 
Wylie reported that 24-hour service has been given in five cases (never more 
than two at one time) the period of service ranging from 10 days to 8 weeks. 
... Children with typical difficulties, such as thumb-sucking, overstimulation 
and non-feeding, were selected for overnight care. Aliss Wylie reported that 
satisfactory results were obtained in several or all cases while children re- 


mained at the nursery school 24 hours a day but when they returned to their 
former environment, the erstwhile difficulties recurred. During the past year, 
no 24-hour service was attempted. Instead, workers have gone into the 
homes. 

Six home studies were made. These were not satisfactory as the parents 
were 

self-conscious about food, etc., and so normal conditions did not prevail. 
Workers now go into the homes for observations from 3-6 pjn.® ® 


Perkins: op. ciL 


“ The Vassar Institute of Euthenics,” whose expressed aim is to 

“ bring together into one division of instruction the contributions of 
the social, economic and natural sciences to the improvement of living 
conditions, with special emphasis on the study of the child and the 
family group, for the definite purpose of training leaders in this field 
and of incorporating in the consciousness of every college woman a 
sense of the values which science may contribute here,” is another 
recent development in pre-parental education. This project is notable 
because of its sound academic basis, as well as the emphasis it is plac- 
ing on laboratory experience through the recent establishment of a 
nursery school. 


Other similar projects are springing up, and we may look for further 
development along these lines. The general trend seems to be in the 
direction of training for parenthood in the earlier years. The limita- 
tions to the education of existing parents are admitted, just as any 
sort of adult education must be limited in its accomplishments. Adult 
education is necessary to care for those who are caught in the condi- 
tions caused by the lagging response of the school to the demands of 
changing society. It will probably always be necessary, for perfect 
institutional adjustment is a thing unheard of, but the more important 
developments are to be looked for in changes in institutional policy. 
Parent education faces all the difficulties — and in more intense forms 
— inherent in adult education generally. It is vitally necessary now to 
take care of the existing maladjustments, but the greater emphasis 

is being placed on the prevention of these maladjustments for the 
next generation of parents. This is well expressed by Dr. Woolley as 
follows: 


Proceedings of the Second Conference on Nursery Schools (National Com- 
mittee on Nursery Schools, New York, 1927), 9. 


Macleod, Annie L.: “Euthenics in the Curriculum,” Vassar Quarterly, 10:22 
(1924). 


Because the problem is so immediate and pressing for parents, one is often 


tempted to feel that the education of the public in the realm of child nurture 
should begin with the parents of young children. An added reason for making 
them the chief objective is that they are immediately faced with the problem 
and have accordingly the strongest reason of any one for being interested. 
Instruction gains all the vitality of a live issue. The desirability of providing 
such instruction for parents is undoubted, but there are very good reasons 
for 

believing that the problem can never be fully met in this way. In the first 
place, compulsory education for parents is utterly impracticable, and the 
parents who need it most are usually those who would fail to present them- 
selves for any instruction offered on a voluntary basis. In the second place, 
the practical obstacles to going to school are too great to be overcome by 
most 

parents. The daily routine of earning a living and of caring for babies and 
doing housework is too exacting. 


Knowledge which it is important to impart to all of the children of all the 
people must take the channel of the public school, and must be introduced 
into the curriculum some time before the end of the compulsory education 
period. The project before us, then, in furthering general information on the 
subject of child nurture, physical or mental, is to find a way of instructing 
the youth in its fundamental principles some time |*fore they leave school. 
The great and obvious difficulty of introducing instruction about child rearing 
at this level, is that school children are not as yet faced with the problem, 
and 

it may be difficult to get their interest.**® 


Woolley, Helen T: “Vassar’s Adventure as a Psychologist Sees It,” Vassar 
Quarterly, 10:27 (1924). 
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BAITING THE BALLOT BOX 
by Charles Merz 
THE FORUM - NOVEMBER, 1928 


IN 1925 the voters of Essex County, New Jersey, turned out 

| handsomely in response to the slogan that it is the duty of 

every good-citizen tovote—‘“‘ Vote as you like, but vote!’ One 
hundred and thirty thousand votes were cast even for minor offices 
on the state ticket. One result of this enthusiasm was to elect 


to the state Assembly a candidate who had been dead three weeks. 
| commend this incident, though it is only an incident, to those 
who believe that there is any real connection between the busi- 
ness of going to the polls, to vote for somebody, anybody, any- 
thing — just so one votes — and the business of being a good 
citizen and an intelligent human being. It is easy enough to see 
why the willing voter should wish to cast his ballot and how he 
can advance the public interest by casting his ballot wisely. But 

it is difficult to see how anyone either helps the country or obtains 
a sense of personal satisfaction by voting from a sense of duty. 
Every year vast energy is spent in “getting out the vote” by 
baiting the ballot box. In 1924 the National Security League, the 
National Manufacturers’ Association, the National League of 
Women Voters, the Daughters of the American Revolution, the 
General Federation of Women’s Clubs, the American Legion, the 
American Federation of Labor, and the Federal Council of 
Churches — organizations whose aggregate membership was 
several times larger than the vote ultimately polled — combined 
with the Elks, the Eagles, the Masons, the Rotarians, the 
Kiwanians, the Lions, and the Moose to bring “slacker voters” 

to the polls. It was arranged that over the broad face of the nation 
factory whistles should be blown, church bells rung, fire trucks 
paraded, cannon shot off regularly where they were available, 
and carloads of men with megaphones driven through the streets 
to urge — not to forget a public oy The result was nil. 

Just about half of the eligible voters of the country had voted 

in 1920. Just about half of the eligible voters of the country voted 
again in 1924. The percentage, as a matter of fact, rose from 49.1 
to barely 50. 


In 1926 the same active organizations again lent themselves to 
the same earnest effort. “Minute men” were sent to the 
theatres. Sermons were delivered in the churches. Bells were rung 
and fire trucks paraded. The President of the United States made 
an appeal to the voters to remember that “the whole system of 
American government rests on the ballot box.” The result, this 
time, was worse than in 1924. Not more than one-third of the 
eligible voters of the country turned out to elect thirty-four 
Governors, thirty-five Senators, and the entire House of Rep- 
resentatives. For an off year, the showing was worse than i 
showing for the previous off year, 1922. 


We are now in the throes of the 1928 election. In the early 
stages of the campaign various new suggestions to “get out the 
vote”’ were made and, happily, discarded. Senator Capper pro- 
posed an additional income tax of one per cent for everyone not 


voting. Assemblyman Phelps of the New York State Legislature 
proposed a ten-dollar fine and costs. The Downtown Merchants’ 
Association of San Francisco urged that golf links be closed on 
election day. Mr. Frederick O’Byrne, commissioner of jurors in 

the city of New York, suggested that henceforth all “slacker 

voters” should be penalized by being placed first on the list for 

jury duty. This was democratic theory chasing its own tail with a 
vengeance. Those who had theoretically proved themselves bad citi- 
zens, by not voting, were now to be made the custodians of justice. 


Theory aside, five concrete arguments — and | believe only 
five — have been offered to prove that it is the duty of every 
good citizen to vote, for the het sake of voting. Let us see what 
they are, and what they mean. 


1. It is the duty of every good citizen to vote because from the act of 
voting (regardless of what be votes for) be derives a sense of dignity 
and responsibility. 


| admit that concrete proof is lacking with which to controvert 
this argument. For what any individual derives from the act of 
voting is a matter particular to that voter and mere guesswork 
for outsiders. | submit, however, that those who believe the 

act of voting confers dignity and responsibility on the voter are 
quite as much under the necessit bs proving their case as those 
who believe it doesn’t. In fact, what evidence there is favors the 
skeptics. For the drop in the vote itself suggests that the act of 
voting confers on more and more of us a sense, not of dignity and 
responsibility, but of futility and despair. Perhaps it ought not 
to, but it does. 


In 1925 there were 21,000 candidates running for city, county, 
borough, and township offices in Pittsburgh. Picture the voters of 
Pittsburgh picking their way through this field with any sense 

of competence. Politics has become a vast, complex, distant 
business in which many of us are disillusioned. There is quite as 
much prima facie evidence that the average citizen feels like a 
sucker after each election as there is that he feels like 

Pericles. 


2. It is the duty of every good citizen to vote because a big turnout 
at the polls is the best guarantee of a wise decision. 


This argument is familiar. The National Manufacturers’ 
Association urges a big vote “in order that we may put into the 
next Congress the strongest and best available men.” The Na- 


aide 


tional Civic Federation urges a big vote “‘so that the most com- 


petent candidates may be elected.” 


| submit that there is not the slightest connection between a big 
vote and the possibility that the most competent candidates will 
be elected. This argument is a heritage of early democratic 
dogma, which has survived repeated demonstrations of its fallacy 
because politicians have used it so persuasively to flatter their 
constituents. Cases can be found in which a big vote has resulted 
in the election of an able candidate. Cases can also be found in 
which a big vote has resulted in the election of a perfect loon. 
The determining factor is plainly not the mere size of the vote. 

It is the resultant of a host of factors which include the mechanics 
of each election, the choice of issues, the temper of the public, 
and the practical line-up of the politicians. 


It is enough to note, by way of comment on the wisdom of mere 
numbers, that John F. Hylan was twice elected chief executive of 
the City of New York by a larger vote, and in elections polling a 
larger total vote, than John Purroy Mitchel; and that in Chicago’s 
last municipal election the greatest turnout on record reinstated 
the Honorable William Hale Thompson as Mayor. Five times as 
many people vote in Illinois to-day as in the days of Lincoln, and 
for seven years the Governor of Illinois has been Len Small. 


3. It is the duty of every good citizen to vote because only a big vote 
can express the wishes of the people. 


This is a more persuasive theory than that which argues that a 
big vote necessarily means a wise decision, since it only says that 
unless people vote, nobody knows what it is they want. Neverthe- 
less, even this more modest theory rests upon an assumption for 
which there is no reassuring proof. It rests on the assumption that 
when people vote they express their will. But do they? All of us 
know voters who go to the polls because their neighbors ask them 
to, or because in a casual, off-hand way they are members of a 
party, or because they are afraid of being “slackers” if they stay 
away. All of us know other voters who go to the polls because 
there is one candidate they care about; their haphazard vote for 
twenty other places on the ticket represents just enough con- 
scious will power to keep the pencils in their hands from falling to 
the floor. 


Moreover, even granting the existence of a conscious and com- 
pelling will to express oneself, how is it to be done in the average 
circumstances? | may believe, as a citizen keenly interested in the 


roblems of my community, that one of the chief problems now 
fore this nation is the question of amending the Volstead Act 

and revising the Eighteenth Amendment. If so, | am fortunate; 
for the Volstead Act and the Eighteenth Amendment have figured 
largely in this campaign and | have a choice between two candi- 
dates who have different programmes. 


But suppose | believe the Volstead Act and the Eighteenth 
Amendment are unimportant compared with taxation of land or 
the race question, about which nothing has been said in the 
Campaign? An election obviously cannot express the whole “will 
of the people.” It can only express the will of the people on the 
alternatives offered them in any given case. That is not an argu- 
ment against voting; but it is a warning against interpreting every 
election as infallible evidence of the people’s will. 


4. It is the duty of every good citizen to vote because a big vote 
means a clean election. 


Senator —— has made use of this argument. With a big 

vote, he says, “less money will be required to ‘bring out the vote,’ 
and there will be less need to solicit or to accept corrupting cash 
donations from those seeking unjust advantages.”” He seems to 
argue that slush funds are used for the high-minded purpose of 
bringing out the vote, regardless of where it goes. 


The real purpose of a slush fund (ask the campaign managers) 

is to elect one set of candidates rather than another. If it cost Mr. 
Vare’s friends $785,000 to win a majority of the Republican 
electorate of Pennsylvania, with only about half of that electo- 

rate voting, it is reasonable to assume that if the whole Republican 
electorate of Pennsylvania were to turn out and Mr. Vare had to 
keep on winning a majority of it, his friends would have to spend 
an even larger penny. The cheapest election to win, and therefore 
the cleanest election in the amount of money spent, is where the 
fewest votes are cast. 


5. Finally, it is the duty of every good citizen to vote because a big 
vote means better issues. 


Mr. Capper has argued this point, too. He says: “When the 
politicians know there will be a full vote, they will have to discuss 
real issues, not mere vote-getting ones; they will have to drop 
personalities and discuss principles.” 


Why? Why not, indeed, the precise reverse? If ninety per cent 

of the voters of this country could ever be persuaded to go to the 
polls to vote unprotestingly on the claptrap, hocus-pocus issues 
which are ordinarily served up for them, what possible incentive 
would the politicians have to give them meade else? 


The right way to get real issues isn’t for everybody to begin to 
vote. The right way to get everybody to vote is to bring out real 
issues. Proof of that fact is evident in the present instance. It is 
generally predicted by political observers that more people will 
vote in the 1928 election than in any election in recent years, 
even without the bell-ringing and the whistle-blowing and the 
cannon-shooting which failed in 1926 and 1924. Why? Because 
two interesting men are facing one another at the polls and an 
unusually large number of real issues were developed in the 
course of the campaign. And why are two interesting men who are 
willing to develop issues now facing one another at the polls? For 
one important reason: because voters have been apathetic over 
the choices offered them in recent years and the politicians who 
control conventions were forced against their will to nominate real 
leaders if they wished to poll a large vote for their parties. 


Credit the apathy of the voting public in the years from 1920 to 
1926 with this result: that it helped persuade the professional 
politicians to nominate men like Governor Smith and Mr. 

een in 1928. And to this degree the apathy of the voting public 
was useful in the past and will be tin the future. For politi- 

cians are never moved to change their system so long as they 
believe that everyone is pleased to death with it. The only realistic 
hope of changing the system is to let the politicians know that 
everyone is not pleased with it. And unless the average citizen 
really knows for whom he is voting, really cares enough to vote 

of his own accord without being dragooned by a posse of “minute 
men,” and really thinks that something more is at stake than a 
choice between Tweedledum and Tweedledee, then it becomes his 
sitive duty not to vote. That is the only course open to him if 

is does not wish to make the politicians think that he is per- 

fectly satisfied in voting with his eyes shut. It is his only course 

if he really values his vote and if he does not wish to be a hypocrite. 


We live in a day when politics is nine-tenths bunk. We still 
preserve the democratic theory and the democratic dogma. 
Citizens who do not know the difference between a busbar and a 
cantilever bridge are summoned to the polls each year, to decide 
solemnly by the sheer preponderance of numbers whether Jones 


or Smith or Brown will make the best State Engineer. Citizens 
whose conscience or whose better judgment tells them this is 
nonsense are rounded up as “slackers” and hustled to the polls. 
Citizens who are tired of being asked to believe that the country’s 
future hinges on the worn-out, unreal issues being ballyhooed by 
party hacks in three elections out of every four are told that they 
are “‘slackers”’ if they do not bite. We are asked to turn out in 
great numbers to decide such scarecrow issues. We are asked to 
turn out in great numbers — and we don't! 


| say it is a good thing we don’t. In a day when there is so 

much shadow-boxing on the stage of politics, so many fake 
thrusts and counter-thrusts, so many purely oratorical entrances 
and exits, so much side-stepping and hair-tearing and breast- 
beating, it is a healthy thing, and not a cause for panic, that 
attendance at the show in recent years has fallen off. 


I Was An Interviewer 
by BARTLETT CORMACK, 
THE NEW REPUBLIC August 22, 1928 


THE interview is the grand Madam of jour- 

nalism now. In the formal sheets, and even 

in the Hearst newspapers, it has lost some 

of the expansiveness it took on after its real debut 
in 1917. But its end, as one observes it heaving and 
sweating on through tabloids, “confession” maga- 
zines, novels and other autobiographies, is not yet. 


It was only a minor staple of the business when 

| began reporting in Chicago, early in 1917. Its 
function, form, and performance were limited and 
fixed. It reported views of public officials on pub- 

lic matters; views of visiting celebrities on what 

they obligingly, and infirmly, conceived to be public 
matters; and what Edgar L. Humphrey, 1792 Ar- 
tesian Street, had to say, indignantly, about his 
wife’s suitfor divorce. Like the magician’s silk hat, 

it was an established property that emitted the same 


-rabbits, eggs, or doves in the seme perfunctory way. 
Cubs handled it. The veterans could not be spared 
from the important stories, those that squirmed in- 
terestingly with local politics, scandal, or crime. 

And the cubs, their enthusiasm for the gaudy col- 
ors of “the game” thwarted by the necessity for 
doing tepid interviews, resented not being permit- 
ted at least to he!» cover some adulterous double 
killing on the South Side. They got the interviews 
and wrote them in the same cut-and-dried way. 


| got and wrote scores of the inane things, me- 
chanically, never thinking of them except as oner- 
ous pests that kept me from plunging into and 
writing gorgeously about the “big” stories that 
were constantly in picturesque eruption throughout 
Chicago. TWO DEAD IN LOVE PACT was 

apparently permanently in the headlines; and | 
was, aS permanently, meeting the Secretary of Ag- 
riculture, and punching out, “ ‘American agriculture 
today leads the world,’ the Secretary said.” City 
editors then required accuracy in names, addresses, 
and quotations. Citizens, even public officials, 
squeaked or roared frothily when misquoted by 

the press, threatened to—and sometimes did— 
“get somebody’s job for perpetrating such an out- 
rage,” and now and then sued the offending paper 
for libel (it being by that time, as represented by 
its business office, volubly contrite). What the 
trouble-bitten editors accordingly wanted to know 
about an interview was, not whether it was excit- 
ingly written, but whether it was right. Interviews 
accordingly became right, and dull—commonplaces 
expressed in clichés. 


Then the United States openly joined the War; 
and, like everything else about journalism, the in- 
terview flew off its handle, and began the debauch 
that eventually turned it into the loose creature 
‘jt is now. Two things were directly responsible 

for the change: its stays were removed by editors 
who suddenly realized the possibilities of the new 
freedom; and it was reclothed in flaming colors 
by reporters of imagination, who luxuriated in a 
talent for producing emotional words, demanding 
of a story only that it possess a “kick” that would 


make their city editors say something—for once, 
and scoffing at “the ethical and moral obligations 
of the press,” if, indeed, they had ever heard of 
such things. 


Indirectly, of course, the public itself was respon- 
sible for the change. When the War suddenly 
became an enchantingly personal thing, at home, 
the newspapers found it necessary to report what 
everyone who was at all in the public focus thought 
about it; what public officials were doing or in- 
tended to do about it; and what Clarence J. Mil- 

ler, twenty-one, 10317 Catalpa Avenue, his mother, 
father, sister, and sweetheart, his employer, min- 
ister, and all his relatives, thought about his en- 
listing for the crusade. The atmosphere was giddy 
with a liberating excitement. Extraordinary ideas, 
experiences, and sensations spun around in a kind 
of epilepsy; and everyone seemed compelled to de- 
scribe, discuss, and explain the phenomena to every- 
one else. Everyone’s nose was a-quiver, itching to 
be stuck into everyone else’s attitude*toward, opin- 
ions about, and connection with, the War. There- 
after, we were only a sniff or two away from being 
into al] of everyone else’s affairs. 


To satisfy, as well as report, this craving was 

the newspaper’s job. Its problem was to give the 
record, the lineaments and air of refined authen- 
ticity without obscuring its glare. Now, what news- 
papers, at any rate, believe insures a story's ac- 
ceptance as authentic, and gives it the venerated 
“personal touch,” are names, addresses, and quotes. 
Ergo, the interview! It was true that, heretofore, 

out of it had only been pulled rabbits, eggs or 
doves. But then, those things were all that had 
been put into it. If anything and everything were 
crammed into the interview, could not anything and 
everything be brought forth? With the Hearst 
papers in the foreground of the action, as they 
usually are in maneuvers to dose the public with 
what it seems to want, the interview, war-style, 
appeared. 


This demand created by the War for personal 
and what used to be regarded, old-fashionedly, as 


intimate experiences explains why the interview 
changed; but the local room does not bother 

with why, particularly when its product is a mass- 
circulation paper; the reagents are what, where, 
and how. Nor is a reporter instructed what to 
write into an interview, or how to write it there. 
The editor on a city desk may order, “Jazz this 
up,” or “Straightaway news story on this,” or at 
most, as the result of a policy order from the front 
office, “Throw the hooks into this guy. He’s come 
out against the Mayor and we're off him.” But 

the writer’s selection and treatment of his material 
is determined by the never-exactly-defined news 
policy of his paper. And that policy is simply “in 
the air.” One breathes it, saturates himself with 

it, so that his copy automatically takes on the re- 
quired slant and tone. 


The notion of Upton Sinclair and the rest of 

the naive evangelists who try to exorcise a devil 
from the press, that the fictions in a newspaper 

are deliberately concocted with premeditated intent 
to deceive, and that the machinations have a sin- 
ister motive, is moonshine, except, of course, in 
cases in which the paper or its owner is selfishly 
interested. These humorless crusaders expose their 
ignorance of the business by attacking a devil who 
is not there. The “‘diabolism” of the press lies in 

its conception and treatment of news as news, not 
as truth (with which news has nothing to do) ; its 
stories are concocted to excite the attention and 
interest of readers; and its motive is to secure an 
ever larger circulation and, through this, ever more 
advertising. “Truth,” my city editor once exas- 
peratedly informed a deputation from a civic or- 
ganization that had been pecking at him to promise 
to keep crime news off the front pages (in Chi- 
cago!), “truth doesn’t get my pay raised. In- 
creased circulation does.” 


That concept of the newspaper | had supposed 

to be generally understood, if not accepted, now. 
But “perversion,” “misstatement,” and downright 
“fabrication” continue to be charged against inter- 
views, as if—l am speaking as a reporter—there 
existed any other method of getting the things into 


print. Interviews, to a much greater extent than 
news generally, are perverted, misstated, misrep- 
resented, and, oftener than even their critics realize, 
fabricated entire, particularly when their subject is 
“a prominent person,” which to newspapers, of 
course, means a politician, movie actress, radical, 
“murderess,” or anyone else who is sensationally 

in the news. 


| have interviewed “prominent persons” galore, 
and, with few exceptions, a literal transcription 

of the proceedings would have exposed them as 
ridiculously inflated ladies and gentlemen with a 
conglomeration of platitudes in their heads. It was 
up to me to supply the story with the personality 
and sentiments that would fit the public’s concep- 
tion of the subject and the subject’s conception of 
himself. The error the critics of the process make 
lies, conventionally, in imputing the inspiration to 
Satan instead of to Pan. 


In six years on my paper | wrote hundreds of 
interviews, with public officials, celebrities, returned 
heroes of the War, criminals, and frightened little 
persons who, through circumstances as unintellig- 
ible to them as they were beyond control, had 
suddenly become news. It was splendid training 

in facile ingenuity, for | immediately learned that, 
if | were to turn out the dressed beef required, 

| had to provide it myself. The actual interviews 
were rarely more than a hurried exchange of com- 
monplaces. The job resolved itself into using 
something the subject had said for a springboard 
and diving into the real interviewing on the way 
back to the office. Thus a newly elected Food 
Commissioner would suggest sauerkraut as one of 
several inexpensive, nutritious foods that might be 
popularized as a war economy measure, adding, 
perhaps, that the distrust of sauerkraut as a bour- 
geois dish was not well founded, inasmuch as he 
knew a society woman who used it. A moment of 
meditation by the reporter would produce an in- 
terview with a headline, GOLD COAST EATS 
SAUERKRAUT AS WAR MEASURE, FOOD 

CHIEF SAYS, and a sub-head, CHICAGO SO- 

CIETY BEAUTY’S FAMOUS COMPLEXION 


RESULT OF KRAUT DIET. And if the re- 

porter were a good reporter, there would be an- 
other headline, “UNPATRIOTIC” CHARGED, 

the reporter having telephoned a professional eag- 
let, preferably female, informed her that the Food 
Commissioner proposed to campaign for German 
foods, and secured from her the desired retort. 
Further, if the newspaper were a live one, it would 
immediately shoo reporters after interviews on 
whether eating sauerkraut was treasonable or not. 
If properly “played,” those interviews would shout 
from the front page, symposium fashion, for days. 
Early in my interviewing career, my imagination 
failed to high-jump facts with the necessary ex- 
pertness, and once when | was scooped imagina- 
tively on an interview, | was—well, criticized. | 
protested that the opposition story had been faked. 
“Sure,” my city editor said. “They’re arguing 

about the Resurrection yet, but it’s been a damn 
good story for two thousand years. Didn’t God 

give you any imagination? What d’you think we're 
getting out here, an almanac?” | was ambitious, 
and though the experience was chafing, it was en- 
lightening. Thereafter, | did use the imagination 
God gave me. | filched from books, magazines, 
moving pictures, and the stage, drew on all the 
general and special knowledge | had or could ob- 
tain, and wrote interviews properly, as if they were 
vaudeville acts, short stories, or lectures to sixth 
grades. The application was rewarded, in true 
land-of-opportunity style. During my last two years 
on the paper | did practically nothing else. 
Interviews with persons from whom the public 
expects certain traditional sentiments and opinions 
are the easiest of all to write. But interviewing 
persons whose sentiments and opinions are opposed 
to those expected from them is a tough and thank- 
less job. Interviewing returned heroes of the War 
was extremely tough. For three months after the 
War ended, | covered returning troops, and while 
the personal “I” gaped and, youthfully, thrilled at 
the heresies mouthed by those troops, and my own 
understanding quickened and expanded under the 
stimulation of their realistic points of view, the re- 
portorial, professional “I” was in despair at their 
refusal to talk over the heroics expected by the pub- 


lic and, accordingly, by my city desk. The heroes, 
mostly sourly, and if nagged, obscenely, refused to 
emit romantic sentiments about the War, their ex- 
periences, or themselves. They unanimously snick 
ered at the Y. M. C. A. They observed with dis- 
tressing sincerity that they'd like to see the 

who'd get them into another war. 


They declared that the Huns they had met were 
highly efficient fighters who “took it standing up,” 
or scared kids with spectacles who “should ’ve been 
home with Mamma.”’ As far as they knew, “‘atro- 
cities’ were “a lot o’ bunk cooked up by the flat- 
feets at home who put prohibition over on us.” And 
as for la belle France—well, the French “broads” 
were fair enough. But, by and large, it was no won- 
der this Lafayette left home. Yet as heroes, “the 
bays” had to gush in the newspapers; and so they 
did, the “imterviews” being mostly fabricated entire. 
| protested to my city desk, as did every other re- 
porter covering troops, that the actual stories the 
heroes told, the opinions they had, would make 
better, more interesting, more shocking reading 
than the gaudy stuff we had to turn out. But our 
editors either dismissed what we told them as prej- 
udice or, accepting it as fact, wearily observed that 
they did not care “to get mobbed.” And so, for 

us reporters, writing interviews about the War was 
a perfect apprenticeship for writing a grammar- 
school textbook in American history. 


My paper dealt in the primary ideas and emo- 
tions of its mass-circulation, as all mass-circulation 
newspapers, of course, do, and so in it a civilized 
skepticism or realistic point of view had no place. 
Our city editor, | remember, used to wink solemn- 
ly when we turned in some exceptionally flamboy- 
ant drool, and even hold his nose as he passed the 
story to the copy-desk. That editor’s attitude gave 
the proceedings the air of a confidence game, and 
kept us softer-boiled souls sane with laughter, but 
nothing was permitted in print that might jar the 
Average Reader’s faith in the platitudes on which 
he had been raised. We printed nothing that con- 
flicted with the People’s belief in the profound 
wisdom and justice of the People themselves. And 


we thrived, mightily, the paper making, as it con- 
tinues to make, a few million dollars’ profit a year. 


It followed that the intelligent from whom we 
sought interviews, and who were interested in pub- 
licity or in having the paper friendly toward them, 
often met us with, ‘You fix up something, and I'll 
stand for it.’ * Thus | quoted bank presidents, law- 
yers, actresses, politicians, explorers, scientists, and 
ministers on subjects from birth control and bobbed 
hair to crime waves and the Einstein theory, sub- 
jects about which neither the person interviewed 
nor myself knew anything whatever. The efforts 

the really intelligent sometimes made to talk ona 
subject about which they were sik ccceattats 
discussing scientific developments, for instance— 
usually failed. They could not make the matter 
comprehensible, | often left scientists, economists 
—specialists in every field—and interviewed the 
subject in an encyclopedia instead, hooking a few 
simple facts around which to write the interview. 


On controversial matters of public interest, or 

to ballyhoo a personal interest of the paper itself 
(with the Hearst papers, these personal-interest 
bogeys are extensive and pestiferous, ranging from 
local politics, Roman Catholicism, and Marion 
Davies* films, to the perpetually idyllic and never- 
under-any-circumstances earthquaken climate of 
California), symposia are invoked. There is in 
every local room a “‘sucker list,” a directory of 

lay prominents of all classes and activities who can 
be counted upon to give interviews on anything 
and from either side of the fence. 


Our paper was forever embroiled in local po- 

litical feuds. We were, accordingly, forever pre- 
paring symposia supporting its position or attacking 
that held by the opposition. It was a nauseating 
business, and we despised it, while cynically ac- 
cepting it as part of “the game.” _| remember that 
one of our chief aids in symposia was a minister, 
well known for his abhorrence of privacy and his 
startlingly loud mouth. This pious soul was in the 
paper three days of every week, it seems to me, 
shouting opinions about everything, and always in 


the direction in which we pointed his nose. If we 
were attacking the chief of police, then so was this 
reverend, in an interview picturing Chicago as a 
sink of inquity, rotting with organized crime that 
found its ally in a reprehensibly inefficient police 
force. If we were boosting Chicago, upholding it 
against the tut-tuts or the downright attacks of, 
say, the newspapers of New York, then so was this 
frocked chameleon, in an interview declaring Chi- 
cago to be the only honest, red-blooded. American 
city in the country, with the finest park system in 
the world. This divine was so useful to us reporters 
that we used him overmuch, and killed the goose. 
The day a rival paper appeared with a story re- 
porting that our “‘sucker’’ had deserted Christ for 
journalism and was writing editorials for us in the 
guise of interviews, our managing editor raved, and 
we had to get another parrot. The report was, of 
course, false. It was merely one of the practical 
jokes that Chicago newspapers still play on one 
another now and then. But it was effective. 


Interviews still fill the newspapers. But the really 
exciting variety that followed the War has writhed 
on into the tabloids and magazines. Press agents 
for politicians, actors, authors, scientists, packing 
houses, churches, department stores, athletes and 
apparently every other person and activity, do the 
bulk of one’s interviewing now; and the “sucker 
list’’ has become a directory of all the press agents 
in town. 


Two articles from 
THE CRISIS - January 1928 


WARLEY 
THERE is a man down in Louis- 


ville, Kentucky, named William 
Warley. He is a young man and 


brave and he has fought hard and 
tenaciously for the rights and self-re- 
spect of the Negro race. It was War- 
ley that smashed the Segregation Or- 
dinance in Louisville; it was Warley 
that attacked lynching, whether by 
mobs or courts; and above all, it was 
Warley that tried to pound the fact 
into the heads of black voters that 
until they had courage and sense 
enough to vote for men and not for 
parties, for Democrats who helped 
them and against Republicans who 
flouted them, their right to vote would 
amount to nothing. 


Today William Warley is heart- 

broken. He is bowed down with dis- 
couragement because a mob of his own 
people, drunk and disorderly, smashed 
his printing office on election night. 


Why did they do this? Because the 
dirty Republican machine of Ken- 
tucky, which for a generation has 
treated Negroes like dogs, had won 

a victory in the election over the 
Democrats, who have treated Negroes 
just as badly but with more cause for 
they receive no Negro votes. 


But cheer up, Warley, and fight on. 

If every leader of muddle-headed hu- 
manity threw up the sponge because 
the fools whom they were trying to 
guide would not be guided, there would 
not be a single popular leader in the 
world today. z 


But you who read this are not fools. 
You are intelligent and thoughtful. 
You know Warley was right. You 
know that until American Negroes 
learn to follow the advice of men like 
Warley they can never win. Very 
good. Now what are you doing to 


encourage men like Warley and fur- 
nish them a decent living while they 
fight on? What is your community 
doing to make young black men and 
women choose to fight the good fight 
of faith rather than be the most suc- 
cessful gambler in Louisville or New 
York? When your son and your 
friends’ sons look about for a career 
will they be encouraged by what they 
see and hear to- fight with men like 
Warley, to sacrifice and struggle, to 
be honest, frank, true and forthright ; 
or will they choose the easiest way: 
tc fawn and surrender, to get money 
and plenty of it by any method not 
too dangerous and then to turn and 
sneer at “race leaders”? 


If that is the public opinion of 
young Negroes in your home and in 
your group and in your city, you are 
responsible for it. You have lynched 
Warley’s spirit and your race is God 
damned. 


DEAR SIR: 


A week or so ago | had the op- 
portunity of glancing through an issue 
of The Crisis for the first time. Ap- 
parently you are decidedly in favor 

of Negro equality with the white race 
in every respect. 


Considering you an authority in 
your field, | am making the following 
queries in hopes that you may find 
time to answer them. | should like 
to encorporate your statements in a 
term paper, if possible. 


First: do you consider the white and 
black races to be naturally on an equal 
footing intellectually and morally? 


(Disregarding the possibly artificial 
color discrimination prevalent in the 
South). 


Second: is the segregation of one 

race from another an incorrect and 
harmful custom? Do you advocate 
race amalgamation, or do you think 
the Negro has enough pride and con- 
fidence in his own race to wish to keep 
it distinct? 


Third: | have heard it said that un- 
less the white man keeps the upper 
hand on the Negro, the Negro will in- 
sist upon domineering as though a su- 
perior. They can not remain on an 
equal footing. In other words, one 
must always have the upper hand. Do 
you agree with this viewpoint? 


Fourth: do you advocate the return 
of Negroes to Africa for the purpose 
of permanent colonization? Why or 
why not? 


Fifth: should the Negro race as a 

whole “dig in” and work its way to 

the top as other races have done, or 
should it be accepted in all society be- 
cause of the eminence of a few Negro 
celebrities at the present time? 

Sixth: does race amalgamation bring 
out inferior tendencies in either or both 
uniting peoples? 


These perhaps sound meandering 
and not to the point, but they are. 
questions which are discussed warmiy 
and at length every week in our class 
rooms. 


Bernice E. Branp (San Diego, Cal.) 


My dear Madam: 


Answering your questions, | beg to 
Say: 


(1) | consider the white and black 
races “potentially equal”. Of course, 
this leaves untouched the question as 
to what you mean by “white” and 
“black” races and what anybody would 
mean by “potentially equal”. 


(2) | consider attempted race 
segregation harmful because it is in- 
creasingly impossible under the’ pres- 
ent organization of the civilized world. 
| neither advocate nor oppose race 
amalgamation. | accept it as a fact 

as old as humanity. It is none of my 
business and none of yours if two peo- 
ple wish to get married who are sane, 
healthy and of full age. If we try 

to stop such marriages because they 
do not please us the result is more 
harmful than the marriage could pos- 
sibly be. Whatever pride or self-con- 
fidence the Negro race has or may 
have in America, he has found it im- 
possible to protect his women from 
the lust of your fathers, brothers, hus- 
bands and sons. The only way to 
make a race self-protecting, in its pride 
is not to degrade it, disfranchise it and 
insult it. 


(3) | do not believe that the only 
relations between men or groups of 
men are the relation of master and 
serf, ruler and ruled. 


(4) | do not advocate the return 

of Negroes to Africa nor the return 

of white people to Europe. | believe 
that the world belongs to its inhabit- 
ants and that if an Englishman wishes 
to migrate to America or a Negro to 
Africa both should have the right to 


do so under such general rules of phys- 
ical health and economic opportunity 
as could be laid down by fair and just 
men. 


(5) | believe that all men, white 

and black, should be accepted and 
rated according to their individual ac- 
complishment. 


(6) Race amalgamation “brings 
out” nothing. Everything depends 
upon the social environment of the 
offspring and the parents. 


W. E. B. Du Bois 


Nem i 
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